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CHAPTER L 

THK Cnr CHILD — ^LONDON SPARROWS — ^LONGING FOR THE COUNTRY— 
parents' industry— OLD SONGS AND STORIES — ^LORD NELSON-— 
WAR AND PEACE. 

It was the end of the month of February, when the 
weather is often very bright and warm, so warm 
that Spring seems really come to dwell with us, and 
we forget that March, and his cold winds and his 
snow-storms, will frighten her away again, and that 
the yoar,g buds ^shrink back inllir'cove™g, 
and hide themselves from the cold. 

On one of these bright mornings little Gilbert 
Harland sat at a window in his home in London, 
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looking into the small square yard at the back of 
the house, gazing upon the sunny spots on the walls 
and pavement, and on the dark shadows formed by 
the teU housed. A tree grew in the midst of th^ 
yard, and it had a low wooden paling round it; the 
sparrows were hopping about, making a great twit- 
tering and chattering, as if they had much to say, 
and little to do. The stem and boughs of the tree 
were very black ; the smoke of London had dyed it ; 
and Gilbert as he looked at it, wished it was like the 
trees his mamma had read about, with green leaves 
and bright blossoms ; and he repeated the words he 
had heard her read the day before, and which he 
had asked her to read three or four times over, he 
thought them so pretty. 

I wish, he thought, I could see such trees as those 
from this window ; and laying his arms on the table, 
and his cheek on his arms, he stood looking at the 
sparrows ; and then he thought again : 

As those sparrows have wings, I wonder they 
don't fly away, and leaye thftt blagk treiB, and go and 
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look for one that is prettier. But perhaps they have 
always Kved in London, and they don't know the 
way to the country, nor any thing about the trees 
and flowers that grow there ; for sparrows can't read 
books to their children, as liiy mamma reads to me. 

Gilbert had been ill nearly aU the winter, and he 
had become very weak and pale and thin; he had 
not been out of the house for many weeks ; and as 
it had been necessary to keep Mm very quiet, he 
used to think more than he talked; besides which, 
being an only child, he had seen little of other chil- 
dren, and the occupations of his parents left him 
a good deal alone: therefore Gilbert was thought- 
ful 

And especially he used to think about the coun- 
try. One day, he had heard the doctor who attend- 
ed him in his illness say to his mother, «As soon 
as the weather is warm enough, Gilbert must go 
into the country; he will not get strong in Lon- 
don.'' 

From that time he thought about the country 
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more than ever ; and now that he saw the snnshine 
falling on the pavement, and felt the warm rays 
through the window, he began ta^hope it would soon 
be warm enough for him to go into the country. 

Gilbert's father was a clerk in a bank in the city, 
and his mother gave daily lessons to the children of 
1^0 femilies, from ten in the morning till one, and 
from three tiU five in the afternoon. Neither of 
them could leave their duties, except in the month 
of August, when they had a holiday. They were not 
rich, and they depended entirely upon their own in- 
dustry for their maintenance. They had always 
gone to the searside during their holiday ; and here 
Gilbert had not the opportunity of seeing the trees 
and flowers, of playing in a garden, walking in a 
grove, gathering daisies and buttercups, or of seeing 
and doing what country children become so accus- 
tomed to, that they are not aware of the value of 
these, which are their every-day habits and amuse- 
ments. 

WhUe Gilbert was looking at the sparrows, and 
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thinkmg how delightftd it would be to have wings, 
his mother came into the room. 

" Mother,'' he sai4, " is not this warm weather ?" 
. " It is very mild and pleasant, dear," she replied. 

" Can I go into the country ?" he asked. 

" I hope I shall soon be able to send you there ; 
but I do not know at present how to arrange for you. 
I have no friends residing in the country, to whom 
I could send you ; papa and I are both obliged 
to live in London, and we can't afford to keep two 
houses." 

" Then, mamma," said Gilbert sorrowfully, " I shall 
not go at aU, perhaps,"*and here he stopped, for he felt 
if he said another word, he should cry. 

His mother, in a cheerfil and encouragmg voice, 
replied, " I do not give up the hope yet ; the spring 
has scarcely b^un ; there is plenty of time before 
us ; your father and I will do all we can to get you 
there^J 

" I wish I could plait straw, mamma," said Gilbert, 
with asigh« 
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" Why do you wish that ?" asked his mother. 

" Do you recollect the children in a story you once 
read to me a long time ago, who earned money enough 
by plaiting straw, to pay for tickets to go mto a 
cherry orchard ? Now, if I could plait straw, per- 
haps I could earn money enough to pay for my going 
into* the countly." 

" I doubt, dear, it would take a long time to earn as 
much money as you would want, even if you could 
plait straw well ; but I hope we shall be able to . 
afford to send you there soon. The weather is hardly 
settled enough yet, so there will be no time lost by 
waiting." 

A few days after this conversation Gilbert heard 
his mother say she had made an engagement to attend 
a new pupil, who Kved very near, tSee times a week, 
form eight till nine in the evening ; and that, as Gil- 
bert went to bed at eight, she should not be obliged to 
leave him till the time he went to rest. 

It has been said that Gilbert passed a good deal of 
time alone. His mother always gave him the meantf^ 
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of amusing and employing jhiraself in her absence, 
and every day before she left home she heard him 
read, and she gave him some copies to write on a slate 
(he was only in single letters, and had not yet begun 
to make words). As they always breakfasted at half- 
past seven, he had an hour, and sometimes more, with 
his mother before she left home, and two mornings in 
the week his father gave him a lessoil in arithmetic. 
He had a large bpx cdf bricks, some puzzles, a box of 
u coloura, and painting-brushes, and he often asked Es- 
?' ther (we shall speak of Esther by and by) to buy 
him a halfpenny print, when she went to market, for 
him to paint. These prints were usually figures of 
inen and women dressed in costumes, and represent 
ing warriors of all nations, kings and queens, and charac- 
ters renowned in history and fiction. He did not 
always know what the names meant, but he thought 
b the dresses very splendid, particularly when he had 
coloured the vest and tunics with his brightest hues, 
edging them with gold and imitations of jewels. 
These prints^ when painted, he pinned upon the 
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walls of his little bed-room. Gilbert's weak health, 
and the necessary occupations of his mother, had 
kept him back in his education ; he could not read and 
write as well as most children of his age. 

And now we will speak of Esther. She was Mr. 
and Mrs. Harland's only servant. She had entered 
Mr. Harland's father's service, as under-nurse, when 
only fifteen years of age, and lived in the family till 
his son married. She was then about forty ; and bb 
she was a good honest creature, she went to live with 
the young people, as it was thought her experience 
and fidelity would be most valuable to them. And 
so it proved. She was an excellent nurse to Gilbert, 
and to her care Mrs. Harland trusted him when her 
duties obliged her to leave him. Gilbert loved her 
dearly ; and when her work was done, and her neat 
afternoon cap and gown were put on, she used to sit 
in the ba.k parlol- with he? sewing, and help to 
amuse the lonely little boy. Her early life had been 
passed in the country, and she had a great deal to tell 
him of her fiither's ferm-hotise, of hay-time and l^ 
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vest, sheep-washing and sheep-shearing, milking cgwb 
and tending pigs, and feeding poultry* Esther had 
I once had a good voice, and GUbert loved to hear her 
I sing old-fashioned songs. " Crazy Jane'' was a great 
favourite ; he frequently asked for the " Spotted 
G)W5'' and the " Flaxen-headed Ploughboy.'' There 
was also a long and pathetic ditty about a " A Beg- 
gar Girl,'' and the " Millef who had three sons," 
which caused him a good deal of speculation. Then 
J she had a few stories both in verse and prose. Amongst 
I the former, "The Three Warmngs," "The Faken- 
ham Ghost," and "The Babes in the Wood," were 
conspicuous ; the last she related with great earnest- 
; ness, because the history it related had happened in 
; Norfolk, and she was a Norfolk woman. 

Esther had also two or three large thick vo- 

■ lumes fall of prints, which had belonged to her 

grandfather, and Gilbert was sometimes permitted 

; to turn them over. The favourite subjects were, 

"The Pilgrim's Progress" and "Fox's Book of 

Martyrs." Estlier entertained a great respect for 
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these volumes, and Gilbert shared her venera 
Esther had another treasure which she had 
served from her childhood— a series of colo 
prints representing some of Lord Nelson's victo 
the battle of Trafalgar, his death on board the 
tory, and his funeral procession. These last ev 
were fresh in her memory, and she often descr 
to Gilbert the universal lamentation which attei 
Nelson's death. 

Nelson was her hero. " Nelson was bon 
Norfolk, Master Gilbert," she said one day to '. 
"and we Norfolk folks always consider him as 
longing to us. He died in battle, as did many ot 
in my young days. It's a good thing that times 
altered in that respect." 

" Did you ever see any battles, Esther ?" 
" No, my dear, but I heard tell about tl 
and I had a brother who would go for a sold 
nothing would do but that he must go and fight 
French, poor fellow I It was not much to be -^ 
dered at^ for one heard of little else at that li 
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• every one spoke of the Frencli as our enemies, and 
f encouraged the young lads to love fighting, and to 
believe it was their first duty to go to the wars and 
kill the French. I used sometimes to be sadly puz- 
zled; and particularly I remember one Christmas- 
day, after we had received news of a great victory 
over the French, and of hundreds killed and hun- 
dreds wounded, we went to church ; and in the les- 
son for that day the clergyman read the words pro- 
claimed to the shepherds, ' On earth peace, good 
will towards men' (they were in the second lesson) : 
I was puzzled, as I said just now ; for I thought peo- 
ple went a strange way to work to obey God's will, 
by %hting and killing each other. However, times 
are mended, and I am glad to have lived to see the 
change." 

" And did your brother really go to the wars, 
iither?"' 

** Yes, Master Gilbert, he did ; and he never came 
back again; and we did not hear of him for two 
yeais from the time he left home. We had no penny 
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post-stamps in those days ; letters cost a deal of mo- 
ney, and it was a wonderful tiling to receive a letter. 
I assm-e you, Master Gilbert, it made quite a stir in 
the village for a poor person to have a letter ; and 
as it was not eveiy body who could read print,- much 
more writing, the letter was carried to some one who 
was a good scholar, and so it was sure to get talked 
about. My father had but one letter after poor Tom 
went away ; it was from Spain, and it had been writ- 
ten months before it came to my father. It told of 
great hardships ; how he often passed weeks without 
going to bed ; sometimes sleeping on the bare ground, 
sometimes not at all ; sometimes wanting food, some- 
times almost perishing for*water, while marching un- 
der a hot sun. But he had a high spirit, and did not 
complain. It was curious though, that the very day 
we got his letter he was killed in battle : we did not 
hear of his death till some time after. I never could 4 
rejoice in a victory after that" 

" Were there battles in England, Esther ? ^ 

** No, we were spared that There were battles 
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between ships at sea, and battles abroad, but none in 
England in my time.'* 

" We have no enemies now, Esther, have we ?'* 
"None that I hear of. People go to visit for- 
eign countries, and French folks come to England; 
of course they would not be able to go if we were 
not at peace. Ah, Master Gilbert^ one of the hap- 
piest days of my life was the day of the peace fes- 
tivaL'' 

" What was that ? Oh, do tell me about it." 
"Well, I will After many, many years of 
war, we had peace. Every body rejoiced, and the 
gentlefolks, wishing that the poor people should 
share in the rejoicing, subscribed money to give 
them a dinner ; and in our village a lai^e bam was 
cleared out, and it was hung round with garlands of 
flowers and of laurel, and flags. There was a large 
white banner, with the word * Peace,' and a beauti- 
ftd lady with a dove and an olive-branch upon it; 
long tables were set out in the bam, covered with 
joints of cold meat, and plum-puddings, and jugs 
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of ale. Every person in the village, except the si 
was there, babes and all ; and I well recollect, ev< 
person took their own plate, mug, and knife and fo 
Our squire and his family, the clergyman, every bo 
rich and poor, dined together ; and there were so: 
excellent speeches made about the blessings of pej 
And after dinner the young folks had a dance on 
green ; the squire and his eldest daughter led off; i 
I well remember the tune, it was ' Off she goes' (h 
Esther hummed the old-fashioned country-dance tun 
and Mr. Duffle the barber, who was a good hand tv 
the fiddle, and young Spaul the tailor, who blew 
flute, were the musicians. Ah, that was a day» Mas 
Gilbert r 
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CHAPTER 11. 

▲ parent's self-denial — PALE CHEEKS — A VISITOR — ^MEETING OF 
OLD FRIENDS — ^THE INVITATION — FATHEr's CONSENT. 

As Gilbert grew older, lie was more able to amuse 
himself; he walked out with Esther when she went 
to buy provision, and sometimes she took him to the 
garden of a neighbonring square; but since his ill- 
ness he had scarcely left the house. His father used 
to play with him after dinner; and Gilbert took his 
supper when his father and mother dined. He was 
too young to comprehend all the fatigue his mother 
went through, for she was always cheerful. He 
did not see how tu-ed she was when she came in 
after the lesson, nor how his father missed her so- 
ciety on the evenings when she went out to te^ch. 
But though he did not know all this, nor how much 
of their own comfort they resigned, he yet tkops^^jis* 
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his mother was working for him. So he said to her 
one morning, as she was going ont, " Why do you 
not stay at home with papa, as you used to do, in- 
stead of going out in the evening to give lessons ?" 

" Because I want to put a little colour into those 
pale cheeks." 

The child repeated these words to himself two or 
three times over ; and though he did not understand 
how it could be that his mamma's going out in the 
evening should put a " little colour into his cheeks,'' 
he was quite sure she was doing something for him, 
and he felt gratefiil to her ; then he began to wish 
he could do something for her, but he did not know 
what. At last he said to himself: "Mothers take 
care of their children when they are young, and 
sons take care of their mothers when they are old. 
I must wait till mamma is an old, old woman, and 
then she will take hold of my arm when she walks 
out, and I shall thread her needle for her, and read 
to her, and write for her" — and here he stopped to 
think, — "write for her," he repeated; "perhaps I 
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can write for her before she is so very old. I will 
try and get on with my writing; I'll tiy now this 
very morning if I can write a sentence of my own 
without a copy.^* And he fetched his slate and 
pencD, and a ruler, and kneeling on a chair to 
make himself high enough to write upon the table, 
he began: "My cheeks will not be pale when I 

go-" 

' He had got as far as this, with some little pains, 
when he heard a double knock at the street*door, 
and Esther's voice, saying, " No, ma'am ; Mrs, 
Harland is not at home now, but I expect her in 
a quarter of an hour* Will you please to walk in 
arid wait V^ 

And in a minute after, the door of the room 
where Gilbert was sitting opened, and a lady dressed 
in deep mourning entered. Esther said, "Master 
Gilbert, this lady wishes to see your mamma, and will 
wait till she comes in.'' 

The lady walked up to the table, and, looking 
very kindly at Gilbert, said^ " Will you shake hands 
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with me ? Yon do not know me ; bnt yonr mamma 
will remember me, I am sure, though it is a long time 
since we met." 

Gilbert looked up in her face, and gave her his 
hand, but he did not speak. 

" You are very pale," she said ; " have you been 

mr 

" Yes, ma'am," he replied ; " but I shall get well 
one day, when—" He said no more, but looked at 
his slate* 

" You are writing, I see," said the lady. May I 
read what you have written ?" 

Gilbert held out the slate; but the lady, when 
she had looked at it, said with a smile, " I can't make 
it out." 

" I never tried to write without a copy before, and 
I am not sure that I have spelt the words rightly. I 
want to say, ' My cheeks wiU not be pale when I go 
into the country.' WiU you tell me how to spell 
country ?" The lady spelt the word to him, and then 
asked him when he was going. 
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"I don't know yet I tliink mamma will send 
me when she has money enougL l)o you live in 
London, ma'am ?" 

" No, I am only in town for a short time.'* 

" Then you live in the country ?" 

"Yes, I do." 

" Yet your cheeks are very pale." 

The lady smiled, but made no reply. 

" Are you not very happy in the country ?" 

"I have been very happy there," she said; but 
this time she did not smile. Gilbert had been look- 
ing very earnestly in her face, but he now withdrew 
his eyes; he felt as if it were painful to her that he 
should look so hard at her, and he knew it was not 
good manners to give any one pain. But the lady 
went on to speak in a low gentle voice ; and Gilbert 
looked in her face again. 

"You seem to think a good deal about the 
country," she said. 

"Yes, I do," said Gilbert; "Esther lived in the 
country when she was a child, and she has told me so 
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much about it, that I want to be there ; and then the 
doctor said I should not get strong till I went into the 
country, and I wish to be strong. Have you a pretty 
garden, ma'am f 

" Yes, I have a liarge garden." 

" And cows and fowls ?" 

" No cows and no fowls.'^ 

" Why do you not have cows ?" 

" I have no fields where they could feed ; but I 
have a neighbour who is a fanner, and he has several 
cows. 1 can see his fields from my window, and I can 
go into his farm-yard whenever I please." 

"I should like that very much," said Gilbert. 
Just then hp heard his mother's usual knock, and add- 
ed, " There's mamma I" 

Mrs. Harland came into the room, and when she 
saw her gu^t, her countenance was full of pleasure, 
and they both seemed very happy to meet. They 
sat down side by side on the sofa, and talked long 
and earnestly. Gilbert did not understand all they 
said ; but he learned from what he could comprehend, 
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that they had been once great fiiends, and that 
they had not seen each other for many years. The 
lady told his mother that her husband and her two 
children were dead. " When they were alive," she 
said, "we were not rich, as you know, and we 
had many difficulties and troubles. A distant rela- 
tive of my husband has left me aU his wealth ; and 
now that they are gone, I am rich ; but I seem to 
be alone in the world : husband— children — ^parents 
' — ^all dead. I never had, as you know, either bro- 
ther or sister ; and so I have been trying to find 
you, for I must have some one to love and to care 
for. I have never forgotten you, although it is so 
many years since we parted, — ^you to live in London 
with your husband, I to go to Ireland with mine. 
And that is your little boy? an only child, is he 

not r 

" Yes, he is our only child.'' 
" He tells me he has been ill, and that he is to go 
into the country to get well." 

" We hope to send him there soon." 



I 
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His mamma and the lady now conversed in a low 
voice, and Gilbert knew tliat they did not wish hun 
to hear what they said, and he tried not to listen ; 
but finding he could not help wishing to hear, he took 
his slate and went into the back room. But his head 
was full of the stranger lady, who appeared to be so 
attached to his mother, he could not write any more ; ^ 
he could only think of her garden, and of her hav- 
ing said she felt alone in the world. After about 
a quarter of an hour had passed, his mother call- 
ed him ; the stranger lady was still with her ; she 
said to him : 

" I should like to take you with me into the coun- 
try, Gilbert. Would you like to go ?" 

Gilbert looked at his mother ; she did not speak, 
nor did her countenance tell him any thing ; so he 
turned his face towards the lady, and replied, 

" I should like very much to go into the country ; 
but I don't know your name, nor where you 4ive." 

" My name is Duncan ; and I live at Wishton, near 
FairbunL'' 
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«*Wm mamma go too?'' 

" No," said his mother ; " I am not going.'' 

Gilbert looked earnestly in Mrs* Duncan's face, 
considered a minute, and then said : 

" Yes ; I should like to go with you, Mrs. Dun- 
can." 

"Well, then, we have only to hear what your 
father says, and if he gives his consent, you shall go 
with me on Tuesday the 16th of March ; so 
now go and finish writing your sentence on your 
slate. 

Gilbert said nothing, but went again into the 
back room, slowly and thoughtfully. Perhaps, there- 
fore, the reader may suppose he was not pleased 
nor obliged; he was accustomed to obey, and as 
the lady had said, " Go and write again on your slate," 
he went at once, and took the pencil to begin ; but his 
hand shook, and the words already written looked 
quite differently now ; he read them over — " My 
cheeks will not be pale when," and he rubbed 
out the wTien^ and wrote, "/c^r I am going into the 
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country next Tuesday the 15tli of Marcli :^ lie had 
not time, however, to finish the sentence, for Mrs. 
Duncan came to wish him good-by ; and as she 
shook his hand, she said, "Why, your cheeks are 
less pale only with thinking about the country.'' 
When she was gone, he had so much to say to his 
mother, and then to tell Esther ; but he was resolved 
to finish the sentence before his father came home to 
dinner. His hand shook very much, but he contriv- 
ed to write all the words. As soon as his father 
came into the hall, he thrust the slate into his hands, 
saying, 

" Kead that, father ; pray read that.** 
" You must let me see it before I can read it, my 
fine fellow ; it is too dark on the staircase. What's 
this?" he said, after he had sat down by the fire, 
and stirred it into a blaze bright enough to see to 
read. " Why, Gilbert, this is not very easy to make 
out." Aftgr some spelling and guessing, and a little 
pretended misunderstanding, and some help from Gil- 
bert, his father read the sentence, and then repeated, 
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« You are ^oing into the country on Tuesday the 
15th of March? How's this?" 

" Yes, yes, that's right ! quite right ! Tuesday the 
15th of MarcV said Gilbert, jumping at every word 
he spoke ; then stopping suddenly, and looking in- 
quiringly into his father's faxje, he added, "That is, 
if you give consent ;" and it now occurred to him for 
the first time, that his father might not give consent. 

" Before I can do that," Mr. Harland said, " I must 
hear what it all means ; where you are going, and 
with whom. Why, the fairi^ must have been at 
work, I think." 

" Not an ill-natured fairy, but a good fairy ; a lady 
dressed in black ; • an old friend of mamma's. Here 
comes mamma, she will tell you every thing," and Gil- 
bert stood looking silently in his father's face, while 
his mother related the whole story of the morning ; 
when she ended, he said, "And now wiU you give 
your consent, father ?" 

" That I will, my dear boy, and gladly too. I am 
very much obliged to mamma's kind Mend ; and yov 
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must endeavour to give her as little trouble as possi- 
ble ; it is not every one who either could or would 
take charge of a child." 

When Gilbert was eatmg his^pper, he examined 
his milk, and began to talk about the cows and the 
milking that he expected to see ; and the churning 
the butter, and feeding the pigs, and all the farm- 
house matters, of which he had so often heard from 
Esther ; and when he went to bed, it was some time 
before he dropped asleep, his head was so fall of his 
anticipated visit. 

The weather next morning was very fine ; and 
when he looked at the sunshine and the sparrows, he 
no longer wished for wings. There lay his slate, 
and he remembered his determination to improve his 
writing, that he might be of service to his mother. 
" And now," said he, " I will practise, that I may 
write a letter to papa and mamma when I am in the 
country." He found it rather difficult to fix his at- 
tention, and his hand shook more than usual ; how- 
ever, he persevered, and wrote a little every day, 
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copying sentences from a book, thus learning to spell 
as well as write. He had often a little conversation 
with Esther, who was greatly pleased he should go 
into the countiy; though, she said, she should miss 
him very much, and the house would be sadly lone- 
some when he was away. 

Day after day passed, and Monday the 14th of 
March came, and Gilbert saw his mother pack his 
clothes into a little trunk, with his few books and his 
slate. She asked him if he wished to take any of his 
toys. " I shall not want them in the country," he re- 
plied ; " there will be plenty of amusement in the gar- 
den and the fields." 

" You cannot be abroad all day," his mother ob- 
served ; " and it will sometimes rain ; and in the even- 
; ings you will want something to occupy you." 

** Has not Mrs. Duncan some toys ?" he said ; " she 
once had children." 

" She may not like their toys to be played with ; 
perpaps she keeps them as remembrances, which she 
would r^et to have lost or injured" 
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CHAPTER III. 

PACKING-UP — ^TAKING LEAVB — NO TEARS — IMPATIENCE — THE RAIL- 
WAY STATION NEEDLESS ALARMS THE JOURNEY — PRACTICAj 

JOKES. 

GiLBEET awoke very early next morning, and looked 
out of the window ; it was very foggy and dark and 
dull ; he listened to the various sounds which are 
heard in the early morning in London, and in London 
only. He thought he had never heard so many Jewe 
calling Clo I clo 1 clo ! as on this morning ; and then 
he wondered whether Jews bought old clothes in the 
country. He was glad when he heard Esther's 
step at the door, and saw her kind face looking in 
upon him. 

" Ah ! I thought I should find you awake," she 
said. " Here is your clean linen, and I have blacked 
your little boots till they look so bright, and brushed 
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your coat. I shall be glad whdh the time comes that 
I may brush them again." 

" I wish you were going with me, Esther ; but I 
shall write you a long letter, and teU you whether the 
things in the country are the same as they were when 
you used to live there." 

" No doubt the cows and the sheep and the pigs 
look pretty much the same, sir ; but I fear if I were 
to go to the place I lived in when I was a girl, I should 
find things changed. I have heard, indeed, that the 
common where I used to drive our cows from every 
morning and evening, is no longer a common, but 
divided off into fields, with hedges round them. 
Ah, that common was a pretty place ! and when 
the ftu^ze-bushes were in blossom, it looked like gold 
itself. And then how poor Tom and I used to fol- 
low the peewits in the spring-time, when they came 
hovering and screaming about us ; so close, that I 
was sure I could catch them ; but I never did 
though, — ^the cunning things I — and it was all be- 
cause they wanted to entice us to follow them till 
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we were far away from their nests. Yes, the mother's 
love is wonderfully strong, to be sure. And we may 
see it in those poor dumb things quite as strong as in 
those who can speak like you or I, Master Gilbert.- I 
often, think to myself, when I see a mother speaking 
so harsh to her child, and beating it perhaps, 
'tis a pity she don't take a lesson from the bii*ds and 
the beasts " 

" But, Esther, the poor people in London don't see 
the peewits, as you did when you were a gu-1, and per- 
haps you learned kindness from seemg those birds." 

" Perhaps I did. Master Gilbert. Well, dear, get 
out of your little bed, and dress yourself;" and Esther 
left the room looking rather sorrowfiiL 

Gilbert and his mother were to meet Mrs. Duncan 
at the^&tation. Mr. Harland was very punctual in his 
attendance at his office, and very rarely stayed away, 
except indeed he were ilL Gilbert said to him at 
breakfast, " Can't you stay just this morning, papa, and 
go to the railway with me ?" 

"No, my dear boy; as your mother is able to go 
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with yon, I am not wanted. I don't like to leave my 
duty, except it be necessary. I sell my time to my 
employers, you know, and I must give them their full 
measure. You would not like to have short weight 
if you went to buy a pound of cakes ; and time is 
quite as valuable as goods." 

Gilbert thought this quite fair and right ; but still 
he wished his father to have gone with him to the 
railway. When he took leave of his father he seemed 
about to cry. 

*' No, no, my boy, no tears ; well keep them for 
something more serious than this fareweU. There is 
nothing to be sad about. A cheerful good-bye, and 
a hearty shake of the hand ; try to do right, and let 
us hear all about the country ;" and Mr. Harland laid 
his hand on his son's head with a kind and gentle 
pressure, kissed him affectionately, and with a bright 
look and quick step left the house. 

Gilbert remained for an instant in silent thought. 
He never seemed to have loved his father so well 
as at that moment, and he was glad he had stopped 
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his tears. lather came in soon after to inquire if she 
should fetch a cab. " Papa said he would send one," 
said Gilbert, and looking at Esther he saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. 

•* Now, Esther, don't cry, please ; for if you cry, 
and if mamma cries, then perhaps I shaU cry; and 
papa said, *no tears.' Here comes the cab. Now, 
Esther, please to give the coachman my luggage, — a 
box, a parcel, and a greatcoat." 

" Which you must put on," said Mrs. Harland, enter- 
ing the room as Gilbert was speaking ; " it is a cold fog- 
gy morning, and tie this comforter round your throat.'^ 

" What a pretty comforter ! did you knit it, moth- 
er ? When did you find time ? I have never seen it 
before." 

"After you were in bed and asleep. And see, 
Esther has something for you, — a parting gift I think." 

" Only a pencil-case, ma'am ; I think Master Gil- 
bert has not one." 

" No, indeed, I have not one ; thank you, Esther : 
how kind every body is I Good-bye, lather ; I shall 
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bring yon something very pretty from the country; a 
bird, Esther I won't you like a bird ?" 

" Well, dear, I can hardly say now. Good-bye ; 
your mamma is in the cab ; jump in ; take care you 
don't get cold ;" and as she said this she shut the door 
of the cab, and off it drove, rattling over the stones. 

In one of the crowded streets of the city there was 
a stoppage, occasioned by repairing the pavement. 
Gilbert became quite impatient. " We shall not be in 
time, I'm sure," he said. " What shall we do ? how 
very tiresome I What o'clock is it, mamma V^ 

" There is plenty of time," said Mrs. Harland, tran- 
quilly ; "I left home early, because I knew the pave- 
ment was up, and that we should be detained. There ! 
now we are movitig on," and Gilbert felt quite 
relieved 

Arrived at the station, Mrs. Harland went into 
the waiting-room. Mrs. Duncan had not yet arrived.* 

"Do you think any thing has happened? Tm 
afraid she wiU not come ! Perhaps she is iU." 
^ ** No," said Mrs. Harland, calmly ; " we are before 
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OUT time ; there is no occasion for anxiety. You were 
afraid just now we should not arrive before the train 
started. Look out of the window and endeavour to 
amuse yourself. It is more entertaining to observe 
the diflferent travellers as they arrive, than to be won- 
dering where Mrs. Duncan is, and whether she will 
come or not.'' And Gilbert looked upon the platform 
from the waiting-room window, and found much to 
amuse him. Some of the people arrived looking very 
busy ; these, he observed, had usually a good deal of 
luggage, and had a friend with them, of whom they 
took leave, as if they should not meet for some time. 
Then others sauntered in, carrying a small leather or 
carpet-bag, or a railway wrapper and umbrella. They 
were evidently only going away for a day or two, or 
returning home after a short stay in town, v^ One lady, 
not young, attracted Gilbert's attention particularly. 
She arrived with one trunk and a small box neatly 
sewn up in wrappers ; these she gave in charge to a 
porter, and said a great deal to him very earnestly ; 
her maid standing by, carrying a warm shawl, an 
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umbrella, and a small basket ; the lady was assisted 
into a carriage by the porter, and the maid wrapped 
the shawl carefiilly over her knees, and put in the 
umbrella and basket ; then she called to a porter who 
was passing, and made some inquiry, and Gilbert 
observed that the porter laughed as he turned away, 
and supposed she was a fidgety person, who gave 
herself and every body else a gi'eat deal of need- 
less trouble. Amongst the second-class passengers 
were several young men and women, the latter rather 
gaily dressed, looking very bright and happy. They 
brought no luggage, and were evidently going to 
spend the day a few miles out of town. One party 
o£ third-class passengers particularly attracted Gil- 
bert's notice. A very poor woman stood looking into 
. carriage ; her eyes were red with crying ; and in 
ie carriage was a younger woman with a little girl, 
ho was sobbing and crying, and every now and then 
vking a struggle as if she wanted to get out to the 
er woman. At length Mrs. Duncan appeared on 
platform, and they joined her. After the first 
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greetings Mrs. Harland said, " Gilbert has been alarm- 
ed lest you should not arrive in time.'' 

" I am quite ready to start ; the luggage is in the 
van, and I have taken my ticket." 

While his mother and Mrs. Duncan were con- 
versing, Gilbert looked again at the third-class car- 
riage, and he heard the little girl say, "Oh, dear 
grandmother, good bye ! I shall never see you again I" 
The grandmother clasped her hands together, and 
could not speak ; and Gilbert heard one of the by- 
standers say, " Poor things ! they are going to Ame- 
rica I " And Gilbert, who had been so near crying 
himself, thought of his father's words, " Keep your 
tears for something more serious." 

The bell rang, and Mrs. Harland kissed Gilbert, 
who followed Mrs. Duncan into the carriage, the very 
same in which he had seen the " particular lady," as 
he afterwards called her. There was also another 
passenger, a lad, who was probably about eleven years 
of age, but whose style of dress was more suited to 
five-and-twenty. There was a contemptuous expres- 
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fiion on his face, whicli became more evident when, 
as the porter locked the door, the lady said, " Surely 
yon don't lock us in ?" 

" Yes, ma'am," said the porter, " we lock the door 
for fear of accidents." And he went away. 

" But how shall we get out ?" said the lady, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Duncan. " We ought to be able to get 
out if there is an accident, and not to be locked in." 

" It is very dangerous to try to get out," observed 
Mrs. Duncan. 

" I have never yet travelled by a railway," said 
the lady, " and I am very nervous." 

Mrs. Duncan replied kindly, " There is no cause 
for apprehension. I have travelled a great deal, and 
have never yet met with an accident." 

The last bell, giving the signal for departure, was 
ringing; and Gilbert, in his anxiety to say "good 
bye" once more to his mother, sprang forward, and 
trod on the lady's foot. She looked much disturbed, 
and said, rather sharply, " I hope you are not going 
to be troublesome, young gentleman I" 
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Gilbert looked alarmed, drew back, and begged 
her pardon. Just then he caught a glimpse of the 
poor grandmother's face of grief. The affliction ii 
expressed was so touching, that it turned the course 
of his thoughts, for a time at least, from himself; 
nevertheless, there was a sense of separation in his 
mind, which was increased by his sympathy for others; 
and a feeling of loneliness came over him, which 
made him strongly inclined to cry; but the remem- 
brance of his father's last words, and this, togethei 
with the very perceptible sneer on the countenance 
of the little gentleman in the fashionable " paletot,'' 
who occasionally amused himself by sucking the ivory 
hook of a smart cane, made him resolve not to give 
way to tears. 

Two or three minutes after the train had started^ 
it stopped ; and the little gentleman, who sat opposite 
to the nervous lady, put his head out of the window 
and, as he drew it back, said, looking full in her f 
** Something the matter." 
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** Oh, dear I'' said the lady, much distressed, " wha 
canitbeT 

" The engine, no doubt,'' said the youth. 

Gilbert looked anxiously in Mrs. Duncan's face, 
for he too was very susceptible to fear. She said, 
" We are going back, probably to have more carriages 
^IKttached. There is nothing unusual." 

" You think not, ma'am ?" said the nervous lady. 

" That porter," replied Mrs. Duncan, " would 
hardly be looking on. so quietly if there was any 
thing wrong." 

StiU the la(|y was not satisfied ; and, addressing 
her opposite neighbour, she said, " WiU you look out 
agcdn, sir ?" 

" They don't seem to know very well what they 
are about," he said, after having taken what appeared 
to be a very scrutinizing survey. 

The lady again turned an anxious look upon Mrs. 

Duncan, who, with a satirical smile, but a good-hu- 

loured voice, replied, "Don't be uneasy; little boys 

vn't be expected to understand railway management 
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It IS scarcely probable that our young feUow-traveller 
should know more about the arrangements for the 
departure of a train than the persons continually em- 
ployed in the business." 

The youth looked provoked at this observation, 
and the lady appeared comforted. 

The train had now moved on again, and proceed- 
ed at a rapid pace. Gilbert looked down upon the 
roofe of houses and into streets and lanes, where the 
carriages, and carts, and people appeared much smaller 
than usual. He could also see into the rooms of the 
upper floors ; and very poor, he thought, must the 
dwellers in most of those houses be. In the windows 
of many there was scarcely a whole pane of glass ; 
old rags were thrust through some, to keep out wind 
and weather; paper was pasted over others. Very 
dirty ragged children were here and there ga^mg 
from the windows ; and in many he could see a wretch- 
ed-looking bed. In a few of the garrets were a kind 
of frame, which Mrs. Duncan pointed out to him as a 
silk-weaver^s loom, in which, she said, silks and satins 
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of beautiftil colours and patterns for ladies' dresses 
were often woven. Gradually these houses were left 
behind, and others appeared; small, but more airy, 
deanly, and in better repair, and some even had a 
Kttle bit of garden, with here and there a tuft of cro- 
cuses and a wallflower or two ; and in some a row or 
two of yoiing cabbage-plants. Then came large gar- 
dens, fiill of young vegetables; and next wide green 
meadows, with cows feeding; and, after a while, a 
stream, with here and there a man fishing from its 
banks. 

They soon stopped at a station, where passengers 
alighted, and others got in. The lady's face had lost 
its anxious expression, and she observed that it was 
reaUy pleasant travelling. The youth yawned a good 
deal, and sucked the hook of his cane with undi- 
minished perseverance, until they stopped at ano- 
ther station, where Gilbert, seeing a bird-cage hang- 
ing by the window of a house close by, expressed 
his pleasure at the pretty bird in it, and asked what 
it was. 
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The young gentleman laughed contemptuously, 
saying, " What a regular Cockney you must be, not 
to know a magpie !" 

At this the nervous lady looked displeased, and 
observed, 

" Pray, young gentleman, is it a fault to be a Cock- 
ney, and never to have seen a magpie ?" 

The lad stammered out awkwardly, *' No, not a 
fault exactly ; I don't know that it's a fault ; but I 
would not show my ignorance." 

" Jt is better to show ignorance by asking a ques- 
tion, than by pretending to understand matters of 
which we know nothing," said the lady rather sternly, 
for she had become aware that her companion had 
purposely tried to alarm her. 

The youth made no reply, but looked sulky for a 
time, and then closed his eyes as if asleep. At the 
next station he called to a porter to open the door, 
and got out. " Any luggage, sir ?" " No," said the 
boy, consequentially, "I want to change my seat; 
open that door," and he pointed to the adjoining car- 
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riage. The porter was about to obey, when a gentle- 
man in the caariage said something, and then drawing 
back, he said, " That carriage is engaged." (It hap- 
pened that it contained a party of railway directors, 
who did not choose to be interrupted by the presence 
of a stranger.) " Where are you going, sir ?" The 
lad named the station he was going to, and the porter 
.-^pHed, ^ This carriage is going there, sir; you had 
better get in again." Voices were now calling for 
their luggage, and the porter said, somewhat peremp- 
torily, " Get in, sir ;" the lad dared not contend the 
point, and returned to his seat with rather less of 
consequence in his manner; while the porter, mut- 
tering something about " troublesome youngsters," shut 
the door. 

Meanwhile Gilbert had been delighted with look- 
ing at the country as he passed ; the green fields and 
doping hills ; little patches of wood, and pretty houses, 
and small churches scattered here and there ; knots of 
primroses and cowslips decking the banks and mea- 
dows ; cattle and sheep feeding, undisturbed by the 
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noise of the rapid train. What pleased him most were 
the young lambs ; but he did not say much, except in 
an occasional whisper to Mrs. Duncan, for he did not 
like being laughed at, his having been caUed a Coct 
ney had disturbed him, and he felt rather in awe of 
the nervous lady. She had, however, become sociable ; 
her fears had vanished, and she had said railway tra. 
veiling was highly agreeable. She opened her little 
basket, and ojBfered its contents to her fellow-travellers. 
Gilbert hesitated, but she begged him to help himself 
and pulling off his glove, he took a very tempting- 
looking biscuit. 

"Why, your little hand is very thin,'' she said 
kindly, and then good-humouredly handed her basket 
to the young gentleman, who, looking rather silly, 
condescended to take a sandwich. 

But the lady's equanimity was soon troubled. She 
exclaimed, 

" Dear me ! what can I have done with my ticket ? 
Where did I put my ticket? I thought it was in my 
glove ;" and she began to search in her lap, in her 
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basket, in her pocket ; shook her dress ; she rose 
and looked on the seat ; all in vain — ^no ticket could 
she find, Mrs. Duncan and Gilbert searched also, 
and the disagreeable boy made a show of looking 
for it. The pleasure of the poor lady's journey 
was at an end. Gilbert would not resign the search ; 
he went on his knees, and groped about under the 
seats and under the ladies' feet ; " I thought," he said, 
" I saw something white by the heel of your boot, sir.'* 

" Oh, nonsense I it's no use troubling me or yom> 
self any further." 

" Perhaps if you would just lift your foot, sir f but 
the lad would not notice him again ; and Mrs. Dun- 
can observed, they should probably find it when they 
got out of the carriage. Gilbert kept an uneasy 
watch, just as a cat watches the hole into which 
she has caught a glimpse of a mouse. At length 
they reached the station where they were all to stop. 
The youth seemed to wish to remain till the last, 
hat a gentleman appeared at the door, and in a hearty 
voice said, 
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" Well, Joseph, how are you ?" at the same time he 
gave him a quizacal look, as if amused by his fashion- 
fible attire. " Jump out, if you can ; you're late, and 
the pony is catching cold. Quick, lad, and look after 
your luggage. This lady will be able to alight more 
conveniently when you are out of the way.'' 

" How d'ye do, Mr. Lawrence ?" said the lady. 

*' Why, it's Mrs. Hope ! Who would have thought 
of seeing you ? Gro, lad, and look to your luggage, 
while I attend to my old friend here. What's the 
matter ? Is any thing wrong ?" 

" I've lost my ticket." 

Gilbert, who had stooped down the moment the 
lad had left the carriage, now said, 

" There it is, ma'am." 

" There's a good little feUow ! Ah, you found it 
on the floor, after all, then ;" and Mrs. Hope and Mrs. 
Duncan exchanged glances. 

"Is that young gentleman a relation of yours T 
said Mrs. Hope to Mr. Lawrence, taking him 
aside. 
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" No ; lie 13 a ward of mine, who is come to pay 
me a visif 

" Let me recommend you," she continued, " to look 
after him, and give him a little good advice." 

" As to his dress, you mean," said the gentleman, 
laughing ; " it might be better suited to his years, cer- 
tainly."^ 

" I am not alluding to his dress, though it is very 
unbecoming ; I speak of his manners. Seeing that 
I. was nervous, being quite unaccustomed to railway 
travellmg, he tried to alarm me ; and, I am quite sure, 
has been purposely keeping his foot over the ticket I 
dropped, to annoy me stiU further." 

Mr. Lawrence looked vexed, and Mrs. Hope's 
statement was corroborated by the non-appearance of 
Master Joseph, who, having received his luggage, had 
disappeared from the platform. Mr. Lawrence found 
Mrs. Hope's trunks ; he escorted her through the sta- 
tion, and when Gilbert and Mrs. Duncan entered the 
waiting-room, they found the three there, Joseph look- 
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ing very silly, and stammering out something abont 
*' didn't know,'' and " a-joke." 

" Yes, you do know perfectly well," said his guard- 
ian ; " and let me tell you, such jokes as you term 
this are not only stupid and vulgar, but very unkind 
and unfeeling. I regret that Mrs. Hope should have 
had so unpleasant a companion. I hope Lshall be able 
to teach him something better." 

A stage-coach was waiting for the passengers to 
Fairburn, and as the road thither passed through 
Wishton, Mrs. Duncan and Gilbert took their places 
in it, and Mrs. Hope, who was going to Fairbum, 
gladly availed herself of the same conveyance. The 
ladies spoke of their late companion, and both agreed 
that he had probably been badly educated, and that 
as he would no doubt be better trained by his present 
guardian, they would not mention the vulgar trick of 
which he had been guilty. Mrs. Hope declared she 
had already forgiven him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB ARRIVAL — ^THE GARDEN — ^VIOLETS — THE THRUSH — ^MEMORY 
SILENCE — THE WIDOW AND HER TRUANT SON GOOD NIGHT. 

Aftee about an hour's drive, the coach stopped at the 
gate of a small garden which separated the house from 
the road. A maid-servant came to the door, and a 
man, who looked like a gardener, took the luggage 
and carried it to the house, while Mrs. Duncan and 
Gilbert alighted, and having taken leave of Mrs. Hope, 
and paid the coachman, they entered the house. The 
eenrants appeared very glad to see their mistress. 
Gilbert followed Mrs. Duncan into the drawing-room, 
the windows of which faced the west. The declining 
sun shone full into the room, which looked neat^ 
bright, and cHeerful ; the windows descended to the 
ground, and opened into a large garden. Gilbert^ as 
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he looked upon it, thought, " Now I really am in the 
country." 

" You can go into the garden for a few minutes^ 
if you like," said Mi's* Duncan, opening the win- 
dow. 

" I should like it," he replied, " if you will go with 



me." 



" Not just now," she said; "why should you not 
go by yourself?" 

GUbert looked timidly around him. 

" There is nothing to be afraid of ; but do ad you 
please," said Mrs. Duncan. 

He walked out upon the gravel-walk which ran 
along the front of the house, and looked about 
him. 

Mrs. Duncan had perceived that he was a timid 
child, probably naturally so, and the weakness caused 
by illness had increased this natural timidity. Always 
^ving in London, he had never left the house alone ; 
%j^ ^thejc'jgf extreme care of him had no doubt tend- 
ed (CttecJolake him less independent. Mrs. Duncan 
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tliouglit it most judicious not to notice this failing, ex- 
pecting he would gradually gain strength and courage. 
She now watched him from the window, and observed 
that he went on a few steps, and returned as soon as 
he lost sight of her. 

" K you go to the end of that walk,'* she said, " I 
think you may find some violets. They grow beneath 
the hedge ; you can gather some, and put them in 
water.'* 

Gilbert went along the walk with cautious steps, 
looking back every now and then, as if he wera afraid 
the house should disappear. When he came to the 
hedge, he saw the violets, and plunging his hand into 
the mid3t, he plucked a handfiil, not regarding what 
he gathered, nor* how he gathered them; and then 
ran black to the house as if very anxious to reach it. 

*^ Here are the violets," he said, out of breath with 
alarm and haste. 

" I see," said Mrs. Duncan, as he emptied his hand 
on the table, "you don't know much about gathering 
flowers ; you have'plucked leaves and grass, and more 
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ids than full-blown blossoms ; and sucli short stalks I 
ley will never reach the water in the glass. I fed 
Jmost inclined to laugh at you for a CSockney, like 
your friend on the railway." 

" Don't call him my friend, Mrs. Duncan ; a friend 
would not have been so unkind." 

« He might have expressed hunself more courteous- 
ly," she replied, " but even friends laugh at us some- 
times, and why should they not ? I must laugh at 
you, and yet I mean to be your friend. And now 
go and get rid of your coat and hat, and we will 
go to dinner. I hope you have a good appetite." 

Gilbert was very hungry ; and every thing seemed 
so nice. The glass and china were very pretty, and h 
thought the roast fowl particularly good. 

" After dinner he went back to the drawing-roo 
window. The sun had set, but there was still a fi 
red glow in the sky. The birds were singing, and ^ 
especially had such clear and loud notes that Gill 
observed his song, and asked Mrs. Duncan what 
bird was. 
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"You are listening to my thrush,'' she said, 
"and I am glad you admire him. I call him mine 
for he comes to that tree and sings every evening." 

" I have seen a thrush," said Gilbert. " There is 
one in a cage in a street where the greengrocer 
lives. Esther told me it was a thrush, and we used 
sometimes to stop to hear it sing. She liked to hear 
it, because it put her in mind of living in the 
country.'' 

" Your thrush reminds me of a little poem ;" and 
Mrs. Duncan, taking a small volume from a 
bookcase which stood between the- windows, read 
these lines : 

•* At the corner of Wood Street, when day-light appears, 
Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three years ; 
Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard| 
In the silence of morning, the song of the bird. 

lis a note of enchantment ; what ails her ? she sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 
Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of GheapsidOt 
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Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail ; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove\ 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves."* 

" Do you understand it, Gilbert V^ 

" Not quite." 

" What is it you do not understand ?" 

"How could Susan see the mountain and tr< 
and river in Cheapside ? Cheapside is a street.'* 

" It means, that the note of the thrush brought 
her recollection the scenes in which she had pasf 
her youth, and that she seemed to see all these 
jects before her. You know the meaning of the w 
enchantment ?" 

" Yes, I do ; I have read of fairies and magi( 
changing persons and places suddenly ; but end 
ment is not true.'' 

" Certainly not ; but memory, and what is ( 
our imagination, is often powerful enough to 

♦ Wordsworth. 
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things into our mmd so vividly, that, for a few min- 
utes, they seem to be presont. Susan was probably 
very fond of her early home, and therefore the song 
of the thrush brought her cottage, and the mountains 
and pastures and rivera which were around it, so strong- 
ly to her memory, that the street appeared to be 
changed into the scenes she loved. But while talk- 
ing of memory, I forget that I must write to-night 
by post ; I will give you a book of prints to turn 
over.'' ^ * 

It was now twilight, and Mrs. Duncan rang for can- 
dles ; the shutters were closed, and while Mrs. Dun- 
can wrote, Gilbert turned over the leaves of the book 
in silence. After a few minutes, he began to feel as if 
every thing was very serious and solemn, all was so 
still and silent ; he wished he could hear the thrush 
singing again, and yet he did not like to speak ; at last 
he' felt almost afraid to move, and left off turning over 
the leaves. Presently Mrs. Duncan looked up from 
her paper, and observed that Gilbert's face was very 
serious and almost sad. 
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" That book does not amuse you," she said to him 
kindly. 

" No — ^that is — ^I think it would — only ^ — ^and he 
stopped. 

" Only what, dear r 

" I should like better to talk with you.'' 

Mrs. Duncan smiled. " I shall soon have finish- 
ed f and in five minutes more the letter was sealed 
and given to the servant to carry to the Post-Office. 

"And now, Gilbert, what shall we talk about?'' 

^ I want to know if. it is always so still here ?" 

" At night it is veiy quiet, very different from noisy 
London, which never seems to rest from the sound of 
carriages, and the trampling of feet, and the murmur 
of voices. The labourers here go to bed early, and 
rise betimes. You do not like this stillness, then ?" 

" It feels so lonely," said Gilbert. 

" You will not feel this when you are more accus- 
tomed to it. But we will not be silent any longer." 

Here the servant came to say that the Widow Park 
wished to speak to Mrs. Duncan. 
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" Show Iter in/' and the Widow Parfe entered the 
room and dropped a curtsey. 

*' I'm sorry to disturb you, ma'am, as- soon as yon 
are come home, but I am in such trouble," and she put 
her apron to her eyes. 

"What's the matter?" asked Mrs. Duncan very 
kindly. 

" It's about -my boy, ma'am ; about Jemmy. He 
has left his master, and here's a letter desiring me to 
send him back ; but I have neither seen nor heard 
any thing of him. Perhaps you'll read it, ma'am ; I 
am a very poor scholar, and I can't rightly make it 
all out" 

The boy had been apprenticed a few months pre- 
viously to a man who kept a grocer's shop in Fair- 
bum, and the letter informed his mother that about 
three days previously he had asked for a holiday, 
which his master refused, and that, on the following 
morning, he had gone away and never returned. His 
master wrote in the expectation that Jemmy had gone 
home to his mother. 
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" I will write to Mr. Baker, yoiir boy's mast 
(that's his name I think), telling him that his lett 
brought you the first news of Jemmy's absence : ai 
I shall advise him to inform the police." 

" Oh, not the police, ma'am ! pray, ma'am, not tl 
police ! I should not like him to be sent to prison. E 
ought to be punished, no doubt, but not put in prisor 

" You need not fear that," replied Mrs. Dunca 
" You are mistaken if you think the police are on' 
employed to punish. They will be able to trace tl 
boy better than you or his master can do. He mt 
be with bad people, who have persuaded him to j 
away, and who will lead him into worse mischief." 

" That's true, indeed ! Oh. dear I oh, dear I wh 
shall I do?" 

" Sit down, while I write," said Mi's. Duncan. 

All was now again silent ; but the stillness did n- 
seem to Gilbert like the last. He sat looking at tl 
sorrowing mother, who every now and then wiped h 
eyes. He felt very grieved for her, and wonders 
how her son could have been so naughty. 
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^ ^ " I have written in my own name,'' said Mrs. Dun- 
can as she folded the letter. " I know something of 
Mr. Baker, having frequently dealt at his shop. I am 
very sorry for you ; but try and keep up your spirits. 
-You had better put this letter into the post as you go 
home. Make haste, or you will be too late. Of course 
you will let me know if you should hear any thing of 
Jemmy ; and to-morrow I will see what more can be 
done to find him." 

The Widow Park went away, thanking Mrs. Dun- 
can for her kindness. 

" Jemmy used to be a good boy,** Said Mrs. Dun- 
can. ^' I fear he has some idle acquaintance. But, 
Gilbert, it is time for you to go to bed. You know 
the way to your room ; and before you get into bed, 
ring your bell, and I will come and take your candle, 
and see that you are comfortable. Your room is next 
to my own, so you can knock at my door if you want 
any thing during the night." 

But Gilbert wanted nothing, and slept soundly all 
night. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EARLT MORNING BIRDS AND COWS— GATHERINa FLOWERS — MOW- 

INO THB GRASS — AIR AND UGHT — ^DSAD LEAVES AND LIVINO 
r PLANTS. 

Gilbert awoke early, and getting ont of bed went to 
the window and looked out. It had been raining, and 
every thing looked fresh and glittering with mois- 
ture. On the grass-plot were several thrushes and 
blackbirds tugging out the worms. Gilbert watched 
the beautiful birds, the former with their toottled 
breasts, and the latter with their jetty plumage and 
yellow bills ; one was so near that he could see its 
sharp expressive eye fixed on the grass, its head bent 
a little one side, till, perceiving a worm, it made a 
sudden start forward, plunged his beak into the grass, 
almost as if it were about to topple heels over head, 
and then, making as sudden a start backwards, pulled 
out a fine long worm, and swallowed it with every 
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appearance of gratification ; then uttering a sort of 

chucking, chattering cry of satisfaction, flew into a 

neighbouring tree, and poured forth its beautiful 

notes. Beyond the grass-plot was a green field, only 

separated from it by a light iron railing ; cows were 

feeding in the pasture. Presently Gilbert heard a 

voice as if half singing, half^ calling; and then he 

Baw a boy at a distance, and the cows immediately 

left off grazing, and followed the boy out of the 

field. No doubt, thought Gilbert, that is a cow-boy 

fetching the cows home to be milked, just as Esther 

has told me. Gilbert now felt rather cold, and went 

to bed again, but not to sleep. At seven the servant 

called him; and Gilbert, having washed and 

dressed himself, went down to breakfast. Every 

thing looked bright and fresh, and he felt very 

happy. After breakfast Mrs. Duncan told him they 

would go into the garden, and she would teach him 

how to gather violets: they went together to the* 

bank where the flowers were most abundai^ and 

behind wjiich was a small grove of trees. She ti^ss^ 



■c*' 
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plucked two or three full-blown flowers, and Gilbert 
followed her example. 

*' Come with me to the house for a basket ; they 
will fade so fast, if you hold them in your warm 
hands. We will send your mamma some by post.'' 
Having fetched the basket, Gilbert returned alone 
to the violet bank ; after a little while he began to 
think it very lonely, and started at every sound ; m^ 
bird flying out of a bush, or the hum of a bee made 
him jump and look round. Then he did not like 
what he called the crawling things, and a large hum- 
ble bee frightened him outright ; he dropped his bas- 
ket^ and was disposed to take to his heels, when the 
gardener came past. 

" Is that a bee V asked Gilbert. 

" That's a humble bee ; you need not be afraid of 
it, sir. Humble bees have no sting." 
^ Gilbert next inquired what he carried on his 
tilcra^r. 

"^^pecythe, sir : we have had some &howei^ thia 
monEg; and I am going to mow the grass^plot''^ 
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" May I see you inov^i I never saw any grass 
mown, except in pictures." 

" You can look on as long as you please, master.'' 

Gilbert followed the gardener, leaving his basket 
and the violets'on the ground. The gardener began 
by whetting his scythe. 

"Why do you make that disagreeable noise?" 
«sked Gilbert. 

"I am sharpening the scythe, master; the noise 
don't sound so bad at a distance.'' 

When the scythe was sharpened, the gardener 
turned his hand behind him. 

" Let me see what you do with that scythe sharp- 
ener,'' said Gilbert. 

The gardener laughed. " We call it a whetstone, 
sir. While I am mowing, I slip it into this leather 
case which hangs at my back: it comes handy, 
you see, just to turn my hand behind me. Stand out 
of the way, master, if you please ;" and the gardener, 
putting down his scythe, took the usual long sweep 
with it 
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" Oh, take care P cried Gilbert, quite firiglitened. 
" You'll cut your legs off !'* 

The man now laughed heartily. " No, master, 
no,'' he said, " I shan't do that." 

"It, looks very dangerous," observed Gilbert, a 
little more composed, when he saw two or three more 
sweeps of the scythe, and no harm done. 

" I suppose," said the gardener, " you have not 
seen much of the country." 

" No," Gilbert answered, " I have always lived in 
London ; but I like the country best." 

" WeU, sir, I should think so. I was once in Lon- 
don, visiting a friend, and a wonderful place it is for 
houses, and carriages, and people always on the move, 
as if there was no time for rest and quiet : it would 
not suit me. But what I missed most was the air 
and light. You see, sir," (and here the gardener left 
off mowing, and leaned on his scythe,) "I have 
lived all my life amongst the trees and the flowers, 
and I know how precious light and air are to all liv- 
ing things. Put a plant in the dark, and it loses its 
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colour ; its leaves are white instead of green. Yon 
know, sir, we cover np sea-kale and celery, because 
they must be blanched in order to be good for 
table ; but, in the general way, plants must have 
light ; and so, I think, must human creatures. You'll 
excuse me, sir, but you look as if you wanted light.* 
Your face seems much like a leaf that has grown in 
the dark.'* 

" I have been iU," said Gilbert, " and the doctor 
said I must come into the country." 

" No doubt, sir ; he knew you needed air and light 
more than physic." And the gardener resumed his 
mowing. 

" What a pity it is you cut off all the daisies I they 
look so pretty." 

"Most young folks think so; but we gardeners 
don't ijjiie them in a grass-plot : they spread and de- 
stroy the grass. Stoop down, sir, and you'll see that 
the leaves of the daisy are coarse and hard, while the 
grass is fine and soft ; and it is this which makes the 
turf so much admired." 
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" What do yon do with the grass you have cut ? 
Do you give it to the cows ?'' 

"No, master, it won't do for them; I put it 
amongst the dead leaves, and we use them for the 
hot-beds and such like.'' 

" I did not know dead leaves were of any use. I 
thought they were good for nothing." 

" Tis a mistake to suppose dead things good for 
nothing : ^tis wonderful to think how the dead help 
to make the living. If you go into some large plan- 
tations, you may walk up to your knees in dead 
leaves. As they decay, they give out the juices which 
feed and nourish the living trees. I often fancy that 
many of God's creatures are like the cii^cle, always 
going round and round — ^no ending, no leaving off 
the leaves fall in the autumn and winter, and come forth 
in the spring, blossom and bear fruit in the summer 
and' autumn. The fruit holds the seed, which ripens 
and falls into the earth, springs, grows, blossoms, 
ripens, and falls again ; always producing the same 
kind, over and over and over again. The growth 
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of a plant is a great wonder ; and though I see it 
eveiy day of my life, I never cease to admire it. I 
am thankful that my business lies amongst the * lilies 
of the field,' that I may •see how beautifully they 
are arrayed, and acknowledge the Providence that 
clothes them." 

Gilbert listened to the gardener with great atten- 
tion; and as he looked round upon the trees and 
plants, he thought that there was something to be 
learned about them that he had never before consider- 
ed. He had hitherto looked upon a flower as some- 
thing very pretty and sweet, but now it brought new 
thoughte into his mind. He stood in silence, looking 
upon the gardener's scythe as it moved regularly over 
the green %nrt 
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CHAPTER VL 

THS TBX7AKT PBRStTADED TO GO HOME — THE CONFESSION — VlBBXSa 
WITHOUT LEAVE — THE ESCAPE — SLEEPING IN THE HAT—- ▲ 
FRIEND. 

Mrs, Duncan now came into the garden ; and the 
gardener, taking off his hat, and wishing her a good 
morning, added, " This yonng gentleman and I have 
been discoursing a little, nia'am." 

"And have you been teaching him to mow, 
Gregory ?" 

" Not exactly, ma'am ; though if looking earnest at 
the work could do it, he would soon be able to handle 
a scythe.'* 

" And where are the violets, Gilbert V^ 

He looked up half surprised. "I quite forgot 
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tihem,'' he said, and then ran off to the spot where 

^he had left his basket. He picked up the violets he 

.^^had already gathered, and replaced them in the bas- 

i^ket from which they had fallen, and carefully went 

* ?^.on plucking more. While thus employed, he thought 

'^*he heard a rustling in the plantation behind the 

-^ hedge ; he looked up, and saw the branches move, 

5 but he could see nothinsr more. Presently he heard 

Ithe rustling again; and this time he was certain he 

:3Biaw a face looking through the hedge. His first im- 

ipulse was to run away, and he had turned round ; but 

""he stopped an instant, and felt how great a coward he 

[was ; so he stood still, and looked steadily at the spot 

I where he had seen, or fancied he had seen, the face, 

•and there it was again, and he was able to discover 

that it was a boy's face. " What do you want ?" said 

Gilbert, trying not to appear frightened. 

"Pray, is Mr. White at work here?" said the 
loj. . 

" I don't know,'' replied Gilbert. 
" Gregory White, the gardener," repeated the lad. 
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"Oh, yes, lie is here," answered Gilbert. "Dc 
you want to speak to him ?" 

" K he is alone," said the boy. 
' " What's your name ?" inquired Gilbert. 

" That don't matter," the boy said. " Tell him to 
come to the hedge to speak to somebody." 

Gilbert went to Gregory, and told him a boy be- 
hind the hedge wanted to speak to him. 

"What business has he there, I wonder ?" said the 
gardener. " Well, Fll come and see after him ;" and 
laying down his scythe, he went, towards the hedge, 
Gilbert following him. As soon as he saw the boy's 
face, he said, " Why, Jemmy, what brings you here I" 

" Have not you heard, Mr. White ? Doesn't mofli* 
er know ?" " Know ! know what ? What has hap* 
pened, eh, lad ?" exclaimed Gregory. 

GUbert plucked his sleeve, and said in a low vdce,' 
" Yes, Mr. Gregory, yes ! she does know." But the 
man paid no heed to his words, thinking he was only 
making some childish remark. 

" I don't know what to do," continued the boy. *' I 
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. dare not go to mother ; Tin so hungry and tired 1" 
and he began to cry. 

" Well, boy, and if you are so hungry and tired, 

■ who so likely to give you food as your mother ? 

What have you been doing? Oh, I begin to see 

what it is I You have been playing truant — running 

away, eh ? is that it ?" 

" I didn't mean to run away. Tm sure mother 
will never take me home, and Mrs. Duncan will be 
very angry, I came to you to ask you to speak for 
me." 

" No, she won't be angry, indeed she won't," said 

. Gilbert, with great earnestness. " TeU him his moth- 

I er will let him go home ; that she is very unhappy 

about him, and wants to see him; tell him so, Mr. 

Gregory." 

" Why, what can you know about the matter, my 
little man ? I thought you were a stranger, only just 
eome here." 

" So I am," said Gilbert ; " but I was in the room 
I ^t night with Mrs. Duncan, when the Widow Park 
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came to bring her a letter to read about her soi 
Jemmy having nm away from his master; and she 
cried so, because she did not know what had become 
of you : pray go home directly. I'm sure she'll give 
you something to eat ; she wants to see you so verj 
much ; and I'll teU Mrs. Duncan you are come. Shall 
I tell her you are very sorry ? I know they'll forgive 
you." 

The gardener looked at Gilbert with much satia 
faction, and then said to the boy, 

• " Do as the child l»ds you ; Tm sure he speab 
the truth, and gives you good advice too. IH call ii 
at your mother's presently." 

The boy looked at Gilbert as if bewildered, and 
then turned away to go home. Gregory said to Gil 
bert, " WeU, little master, it was lucky you were here 
you have done a good morning's work Hiere comes 
my mistress." 

" m go and tell her," said Gilbert, running tc 
meet Mrs. Duncan. " Jemmy's come home ! He i 
indeed ! I saw him behind the hedge, and he's gone 
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^ to his mother's! She'll be so pleased!. And he's 
' afraid you are angry with him, and will you forgive 
him?" . 

The gardener made Gilbert's relation a little more 
dev ; and Mrs. Duncan told Gilbert he might go with 
': Gregory to Mrs. Park's cottage, and see if Jemmy 
: were really there. 

" I think," said Gregory, " young master will per- 
suade her to forgive the boy." 

" The difl&culty will be to persuade his master tOh 
forgive him," said Mrs. Duncan, " You can go with 
Gregory, Gilbert, if you like." 

Mrs. Park's cottage stood in a garden, the gable- 
\ end next the road. The garden was small, but it was 
; well stocked with currant and gooseberry bushes ; and 
an apple and some da^mson trees grew at the further 
end. There was a rosemary bush on one side of the 
door and a monthly rose on the other ; but it 
was too early in the year for the flowers to be 
in blossom : a row of double daisies and polyanthuses 
were preparing to put forth their gay colours; 
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and meanwliile crocuses and snowdrops decked the 
border. 

Gregory tapped at the door, which was cautiously 
opened by Mrs. Park; but when she saw who had 
knocked, she admitted her visitors instantly, and then? 
shut and bolted the door. Jemmy was seated at a ta/ 
ble, on which were placed a loaf of bread, a small piece o| 
cheese, and a little butter; a kettle was singing on the 
scanty fire, and a teapot, with a cup and saucer, were 
also on the table. The boy had evidently satisfied the 
first cravmgs of hunger, and he rose when Gregory and 
his little companion entered. Widow Park wiped a 
chair (though it did not look dirty) with her apron, 
and begged the young gentleman to be seated. 

"Well," said the gardener bluntly, but not un- 
kindly, " let's hear all about it.'* 

Jemmy began to speak and cry at the same time, 
so that not a word could be understood. 

"Stop, lad, stop," said Gregory: "no crying; be 
a man, and speak out like one. I don't like to see a 
lad of your age cry." 
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Jemmy stood silent, and evidently determined to 
restrain his tears. The gardener gave him time to re- 
cover himself, by saying to Mrs. Park : 

" This young master here is very sorry for Jemmy. 
I suppose you don't object to his being here ?" 

"Oh, no! bless him! He'U never do us any 
harm,'' replied the widow. " Come, Jemmy, now tell 
Mr. Gregory how it was." 

• " I wanted a holiday to go fishing, and I asked 
Mr. Baker to let me go, and he wouldn't ;" and Jem- 
my stopped. 

"And so you went without leave," said Gregory, 
filling up the blank. 

" Yes," said Jemmy. 

" How came you to get fishing into your head ?" 
the gardener next inquired. 

" Ah," said his mother, " that's what I want to 

know. He got me into trouble once before going 

arfishing with Ned Cannell." 

. " Ah, to be sure ! I remember," replied Gregory. 

"I should have thought he had enough of fishing 

6 
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without leave then, to last him for the rest of his life. 
However, let's hear." 

" I don't believe I shonld have thought about it,** 
said Jemmy, " only Abraham Soames showed me a 
lot of fish he had caught quite easy, he said : and that 
he had rare sport with them." 

" Sport, indeed !" sighed his poor mother. 

** And I had not had a holiday for some time.'' 

** You had one at Christmas, Jemmy, you had," 
said his mother. Jemmy was silent. 

" Well," said Gregory, " I suppose the long and the 
short of it is, that you went with this Abraham 
Soames ?" 

" That was it," replied the boy. 

" But how was it that you did not go back again P 
his mother inquired. 

" Why, you see, Abraham never told me he' was 
going where he had no right to go." 

" You [might have guessed that," said Gregory, 
"Goon." 

"Well, wHle we were a-fishing, I said to him^ 
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* This place looks like something of a park ; we shall 
be caught ; we han't no right to be here." 

** * Never you mind,' says he (but I saw he kept 
looking about him, watching like) ; * I have been here 
before, and never was interrupted ; and I know lots of 
folks who come here : there's a bite,' says he, and he 
began pulling out a fish, when we saw a mm coming 
towards us; but he was on the other side of the 
river. ^There's Squire Eussell's keeper!' said Abra- 
ham ; * but I shall have time to pull out the fish ;' 
and he drew it to the bank, and began to put up his 
line, when we saw another man on our side. He call- 
ed out to us to stop ; but we did not do that. I did 
not stay for any thing, but ran off as hard as I could; 
but I had not got far when I could see Abraham was 
taken. I never stopped tiU I got to a sort of a plan- 
tation, and there I lay down amongst the low bushes 
to get my breath, and to rest a bit* Oh, how bad I 
did feel I" 

" And serve you right too !" ejaculated Gregory. 
** How long did you stay there ?" 
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" I don't know how long, except that I knew by 
the sun it was getting towards afternoon" 

" Were you not hungry ?" asked Gilbert, compas- 
sionately. 

" I had a bit of bread and cheese in my pockety 
which I bought when I left Fairbum ." 

" Did you stay there all night ?" asked his mother. 

" No ; as I found every thing was quiet, I left the 
wood ; but I daren't go back, because I knew Abra- 
ham would tell who I was, and the police would bo 
on the look-out for me, I did not know where I was ; 
but I walked through some fields, and came to the 
high road. Here I met some boys going home from 
school ; they showed me the road to Fairbum, and 
the road to Ashford ; and so I went to Ashford, and 
passed through there." 

" Where did you sleep, then ?" asked his mother. 

"I lay down in a haystack not far off the road« 
Next day I walked on again." 

" But where did you get any thing to eat ?" 

"I had twopence in my pocket, and I bought 
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some bread and cheese in a village I passed througK 
Towards evening a wagon passed me; I knew the 
name of the place painted on that ; and so I asked 
the wagoner how far it was from Fairbum, and he 
told me about ten miles*" 

** Why did you not come home then ?" sobbed out 
his mother ; " that was yesterday, I suppose." 

**Yes; that was yesterday" replied Jemmy. "I 
thought of nothing but the police, and that they 
would be looking out for me. I asked the wagoner 
to let me ride. He spoke very friendly, and asked 
where I belonged, and where I was going. I told 
him at first I had lost my way ; and so I had : that 
was no story ; but I could not tell him where I want- 
ed to go, for I did not know myself. * Well,' says he, 
Hhere's something wrong, A boy like you don't 
wander about this way for nothing.' " 

" He knew * you'd been up to mischief, of course,** 
said Gregory, 

** Yes," said Jemmy ; " and, as he spoke friendly 
like, I told him all about it ; so he took me home 
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with him, and gave me some supper, and I lay down 
on his floor all night." 

"And did you come from there this morning, 
thenT 

"Yes,'' said Jemmy; "he made me promise I 
would ; or else, he said, he'd take me up to Squire 
Russell, who was a magistrate ; and that's aU about 
it,^ said Jemmy, wiping his face ; for he had not told 
his story without agitation and trouble. 

" Not quite aU," said the gardener ; " it ain't done 
with yet." 

" Will he be sent to prison ?" asked Gilbert, look- 
ing terribly alarmed. 

"Well; I should hope not," said the gardener; 
" but his master can have him punished, or refuse to 
take him] back ; but there's nothing to be done just 
now, that I know of; so, young master, we'll go." 
He opened the door, and Gilbert went out. As Gre- 
gory was leaving the house, he said in a low voice to 
Mrs. Park, " Keep up a good heart, and don't fret ; 
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m go and speak to Mrs. Duncan ; and Ell help him 
out of this trouble if I can " 

As Gilbert walked home, he said, " Is not Abra- 
ham Soames a very bad boy ?" 

" K Jemmy is to be believed," replied Gregory. 
" But if he had not disobeyed his master, he would 
have come to no harm ; he knew very well he was 
doing wrong: it is of no use laying all the &ult on 
Abraham." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SHOWKR — THE RAINBOW — ARTHUR'S BOOKS — THE SWISS MOTHS] 

-—THE GRAIN OF OATMEAL. 

When they returned to Mrs. Duncan, she saw tha 
Gilbert looked very tired ; and she bid him go anc 
rest himself while she heard Jemmy's story jfron 
Gregory. Gilbert sat down on a low chair by tb 
drawing-room window, and looked into the garden 
The sun had been shining all the morning ; but noi? 
large white and gray clouds were floating abou 
and passing over it. Observing its brightness fo: 
a minute, Gilbert watched the change from light t< 
shade, and from shade to light, upon the trees an< 
the grass-plot; he looked at the earth and at th< 
sky, and thought it was as if the sun were playing 
hide and seek with the clouds. In a little time, tb 
clouds became heavier and darker, till at last on' 
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I great wide cloud hid the son entirely; a few drops 
J of rain fell^ and then it rained heavily for abont 
'J five ndnutes ; then the sun bui-st forth again although 
i it stiU rained ; the bright drops sparkled as they 
3 fell, and the grass and trees glittered. In anothei 
m moment, Gilbert saw a fine rainbow; it formed a 
•^ perfect arch ; he gazed at its beautiful colours, won- 
A dering what it could be made of, he wished he were 
is in that part of the country where it touched the 
^ earth, that he might see more clearly what it was ; he 
:| said to himself, "It surely must be a bridge for the 
angels P While he was looking and adnuring, Mrs. 
Dhncan came into the room. 

" Look ! look !" he exclaimed ; " look at that beau- 
^ tiftil rainbow-bridge in the sky !" 
^ "You know," said MiB. Duncan, "the history of 
3 Noah and the rainbow ?" 

"Yes," replied Gilbert; "and is that the very 
same rainbow which was seen by Noah after the 
deluge r 

"No,. not the same. Kainbows, like the clouds^ 



1 
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" Was he ill a very long time, as I was V^ asked 
Gilbert, in a very low voice. 

" No, a very short time — only a few days. He 
died of a fever ; his sister, who was but a few weieks 
old, died shortly before he did,^' 

" Will you tell me his name ?^ said Gilbert, still 
speaking very low. 

"Arthur," replied Mrs. Duncan. "You need 
not fear to mention him to me — I like to talk of 
him; for though he is gone, and his death was a 
grief, yet his life while it lasted was a blessing which 
was bestowed upon me for a short time. K you 
open that chiffonier, you will see some books on the 
bottom shelf; they were his, and you are welcome 
to look at them when you like ; I will only ask you 
not to take them out of this room, and to put them 
back into their places when you have done with 
them." 

Gilbert went to the chiffonier and took out a 
book: he handled it carefully and with reverence, 
almost as if the book would know what he felt ; for 
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' ■ he had a sort of consciousness that the book was a ' 
; ■ part of the beloved child of his kind friend. He 
; read the following : 

' 27ie Swiss Mother to Tier Childrm^ as she gives them 
their JBreahfast of Oatmeal Porridge. 

** The mess of oatmeal is ready ; come, children, 
and eat. Take care not to black your sleeves against 
the pot But first say the grace : Bless God, eat, 
grow, and speak the truth ! 

Your father, with careful hand, sowed the lit- 

' tie grain of oats betwixt the furrows, and haiv 

• rowed it over. There it grew and ripened ; but this 

part was not the work of your father here, but 

your Father in heaven. Only think, children, how 

quietly the little kernel slept within the mealy grain. 

It spoke no word, it neither ate nor drank, but lay ia 

the furrow deep in the earth. After a while it woke 

V from its quiet sleep, stretched its tender lunbs, ^d, 

..! like a mother's child, sucked moisture from the soft 



^ 
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grain. ^Dently and secretly it grew Wger ai 
fairer and stronger, and struck out ite tiny roo 
deeper into the ground, seeking and finding nou 
ishment Then it began to wonder what might 1: 
going on above. Secretly and timidly it peeped oi 
of the earth. Oh, goodness ! how pleased it wa^ 
An angel saw it look forth, and brought it a Mend! 
welcome and a drop of dew from heaven. It draii 
the dew, which tasted sweet, and it stretched itse 
up a little higher. 

Now rose up the sun, and sent forth golde 
rays, and from behind the mountain threw aroun 
its golden threads, and took its way along the big 
road of heaven. It looked down, like a kind mothe 
upon all its children. It smiled upon the litt 
kernel, and cheered it even down to its deepei 
roots. The sun is a grand lady, yet so good and « 
kind! 

And what happened next ? There came douc 
of heavenly vapour ; a few drops fell, then a gentl 
Bhower came, and at last it rained in good eames 
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The kernel drank its fill, and the soft breeze waved 
over it and dried it, and it said, ' Now 111 never 
more go under the ground, no, not at any price : I 
wiU stay here, and wait for what shall come next.' 

Eat, children! bless God, grow, and speak the 
truth! 

The changeM spring-time visits the kernel, 
clouds upon clouds stand in heaven day and night, 
and the sun is hid. It snows on the mountains, and 
thunders in the plains. The hail rattles upon the 
Htfle kernel, the ground is hard— it can get no food. 
* Is the sun dead, then,' it says, * and will she never 
come again? oris she afraid she wiU be frozen? I 
had better have stayed where I was, still and snug 
in the mealy grain, down below in the warm, moist 
earth.' 

Look, ye children, thus it is. One day you 
to(> will say, when you are gone from us, and you 
'': are among strange folks, whom you must serve for 
; ^hread and clothes, * I wish I were with the dear mo- 
:;■ tiier at home by the fiire-side in the chimney comer !' 
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In the bright May-day the air was mild, aii( 
the sun climbed up with all her strength from be 
hind the mountain, and looked down to see wha 
the little kernel was doing, and gave it a smile 
The smile did it good, and the little thing flutterec 
with joy. 

And now the meadows were glittering witl 
green grass and many-coloured flowers; the bios 
soms were fragrant, the plum-trees gi'een ; the rye 
the wheat, and the barley were bushy, and the littL 
kernel said, * I will not be behind ;' so it sproutec 
out more leaves, and it shot out the halm. Wh< 
made the sap to flow from tube to tube upward 
from the roots to the ear and the ,tips of the leaves 
Tell me who it was that, with skilful hands, hunf 
the little knots upon the silky threads ? Who bu 
the angels ! they wander up and down between th( 
ftirrows, from halm to halm, and work in gooc 
earnest. Now blossom upon blossom hang on everj 
waving tender ear, and my little oat-plant standi 
like a bride at the altar. There are tender graiii£ 
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witMn growing in silence, and the oat-plant be^ns 
to know what will become of it. 

The little beetles, the flies, and the bees gather 
round it to take the pollen, and they work and sing ; 
and the little glow-worm comes at night and brings 
a little lantern to light it up at nine o'clock, and 
show light when the beetles and flies are asleep. 

Eat, children, bless God, grow, and speak the 
truth! 

Whitsuntide is long past, and now the plums 
are brought from the garden behind the house, and 
tihe rye and the wheat and the barley are cut, and 
the poor children have gleaned the fallen ears from 
between the farrows, and the little mice have been 
helping them. Thereupon the oat-plant feels faint ; 
it waves heavily to and fro, and says, 'I grow 
weary, and I begin to feel that my time is come. 
What shall I do here alone amongst the turnips and 
the blackberries V 

At last it is cut down and brought home, and 
between two and four o'clock in the morning it is 

1 
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thrashed out, Then comes the miller's ass and takes 
it to the mill, where it is ground into little floury 
grains ; and then the dear mother mixes it with rich 
milk from the young spotted cow, and cooks it in 
the pot. I'll wager now it has been good ! 

Wash up the spoons and give thanks to God. 
And now run off to school : your bags hang on the 
nail there. Take care not to fall down : go steadily, 
and learn all that is useful to man,'* 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

▲K6SLS — PROVIDENCE — THE LETTER — SUNDAY — THE VILLAOB 
CHURCH — THE CONGREGATION — THE ROBIN THE SERMON, 

GniBEET did not read the whole -of the preceding 
story tlirough at one sitting ; and after lie had once 
finished it, he frequently read and re-read it. He 
did not quite miderstand about the kernel witlim 
the mealy grain ; but he inquired of his friend the 
gardener, who showed Jiim a grain of com which 
had been a short time in the earth, and which, when 
divided, showed the kernel — ^that is to say, the be- 
ginning or germ of the pltot-lying within ite case 
in the midst of the floury part of the grain. In all 
seeds this may be observed, and it is particularly 
appai'ent in the acorn, an example of which -Gregory 
showed to Gilbert. He also inquired of Mrs. Dun- 
can about ihe an^e%wlio watched over the plante. 
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She explained to him that the idea of a watchful 
care over all parts of creation was a natural feeling, 
and that it was found amongst almost all people, 
whether they were ignorant or informed, whether they ' 
were heathens or were acquainted with the Word of 
God and the life of Christ " Untaught people,'' she 
said, "have imagined various kinds of spirits and 
fairies protecting and attending upon mankind, upon 
animals and plants; in short, upon every part of 
the natural world. It has not pleased God to make 
known to us whether or not the angels are now oc- 
cupied upon the earth ; but poets often delight in in- 
troducing them into their vei^es and tales, as guardiar 
^iri^ employed in some be^tiftl or gcSd Zi. I 
is one way of expressmg an assurance of God's fathe 
ly care over all His works ; and when we have t' 
certainty of this fatherly care firmly fixed in c 
minds, we shall be more courageous and contented 

"But here comes the postman; he has 
passed the garden-gate. You may go to him foi 
letters,** 
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"Here is one letter, Mrs. Duncan,'' said Gilbert, 
returning from liis e^and. It was from Mr. Baker, 
Jemmy's master. He wrote in great displeasure ; 
but at the same time acknowledged that Jemmy had 
hitherto been industrious and obedient, and that his 
acquaintance with Abraham had led him into idle- 
ness. He added, that Abraham had been sentenced 
to a week's imprisonment, for he was known to have 
beeji a frequent offender ; and that he had no doubt 
Jemmy would be taken before a magistrate whefn- 
ever he returned to Fairbum. 

Mrs. Duncan considered what was best to be 
done under the circumstances. She knew that when 
Mrs. Park paid the apprentice-fee she had given 
ahnost the whole of her little savings, and if he did 
not return to his master, this sum would be forfeited; 
meantime Jemmy was doing nothing, and was almost 
afraid to leave his mother's house, lest he should be 
taken up. Mrs. Duncan knew something of Mr 
,Rus3eU's character, that he was a just, but not ar 
unkind man ; she therefore proposed to the gardenei 
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to go to him with Jemmy and explain the whole 
ease. Gregory was quite willing to undertake the 
business, and Jemmy, though much afraid, con^ 
sented to go with him, for he had long considered 
him his best friend. It was therefore arranged to 
go on Monday (it was now Saturday) by the rail- 
way, which would take them within five miles of, Mr. 
Russell's house. 

On Sunday morning Gilbert went to church 
with Mrs. Duncan, The church stood at the end 
of the village, upon a green knoll : it was an ancient 
building. The churchyard was surrounded by a 
low stone wall, covered here and there with the 
small-leaved ivy, so often found creeping over^ old 
walls, as if to bind their stones together. Prom the 
churchyard was a very pretty view of distant woods, 
fields, and meadows, with a riv^er winding its way 
through them. There were a good many graves^ 
green with turf; some having no head-stones, or other 
memorial of those who lay beneath ; while some had 
stones, and epitaphs, and figures of angels, or th0 
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heads and shoulders of winged children blowing 
trumpets ; these last appeared to be of very ancient 
date. Gilbert had never seen such before, and he 
wondered very much about the trumpets. 

There was a low porch over the church door, in 
which a few old men were seated, waiting till the ser- 
vice should begin. The bell was tolling ; and Gilbert 
stood watching the clerk, whom he could see puHing 
the rope ; for the door of the steeple, where the bell 
hung, was open ; and the large rope was visible, as- 
cending and descending as the bell swung to and 
fro. The villagers in their Sunday clothes entered 
the church ; the nailed shoes of the meu and boys 
clattering on the flag-stones, as they walked to their 
places, and hung up their hats upon pegs in the 
wall, smoothing their hair down flat upon then- 
foreheads. The walls of the church were* white- 
washed, and there were some curious grotesque 
heads carved in wood, projecting from the ends 
of the beams which supported the roof. There 
was, also a tail font at the end of the church, with 
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a sort of canopy of wood suspended over it by 
means of a pole wHcli projected from a gallery 
above. There were a few pews in the church, occu- 
• pied by the farmer, the prmcipal shopkeepers, the 
clergyman's family, and Mrs. Duncan. The rest 
of the congregation were seated on old oak benches, 
the ends and backs of which were carved with 
Btraiige figures, some appearing to represent ap^ 
and dragons. There was also a wooden carved 
screen, which divided the nave from the altar. The 
windows were glazed with small diamond-shaped 
panes of very common glass. In the gallery were 
three men and four women. As soon as the clergy- 
man entered the reading-desk, the man ceased to toll 
the beU, and took his seat in the clerk's desk ; then 
the people in the gallery sang the Morning Hymn, 
one of the men accompanying them upon a flute: 
they sang once more during service. There were a 
great many children at church ; for it was the cus- 
tom of the clergyman, when the prayers were ended, 
to read a short discourse written on purpose for 



I 
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the children ; and if the rest of the congregation did 
not wish to hear it, they were quite at liberty to go. 
But it very seldom happened that any one left the 
church ; for most people liked to hear what was said 
to their children. .In the afternoon the sermon was 
addressed to grown-up persons; and then the chil- 
dren were allowed to go, if their firiends desired it ; 
and the clergyman's wife used to take them to the 
school-room and talk to them, or read something suit- 
able to their years and understandings. 

Gilbert had never been in a country church be- 
fore ; thotcongregation was small, very attentive, and 
very quiet ; and he was very attentive also. Once 
he was attracted by a robin, which had entered the 
church tHrough the open door, and kept flying from 
rafter to rafter ; at last it perched on the screen, and 
poured forth a beautiftil song : 

** It seem'd his grateful hymn of praise 
For spring's bright flowers and summer days.** 

The clergyman's discourse to the children was aa 
follows : 
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"This is the spring-time of the year, the season 
when all nature seems young. Wherever we look, 
in the fields, in^ the woods, in the gardens, we find 
young life. The grass under our feet springing up 
freshly ; the daisies putting forth small round buds, 
soon to open into fair white flowers with bright 
yeUow eyes. Above our heads the trees are bursting 
into leaf; we see the gracefully bending branches of 
the horse-chestnuts, with their long buds, and may 
almost fancy we can trace within them the forms of 
those beautiful flowers which adorn our old avenue, 
and which we all visit every year with pl^|sure and 
affection. We hail the soft yellow catkins of the 
hazel, and the feathery foliage of the birch and 
larch. In the woods, on the banks, and in the 
meadows, we gather the star-like primrose, and we 
search amidst leaves and in hedge-rows for the sweet 
blue violet. 

The insect world gives signs of renewed life: 
the bee comes forth to gather honey whenever a 
bright gleam of sunshine promises him there will 
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be no rain, and that tlie flowera will open their 
cups. 

The birds are building their nests, each tribe in 
his own fashion : the rook on the tall tree, in com- 
pany with his friends; the wood-pigeon in the 
forest ; the robin amidst the ivy on the wall, or in 
any equally sheltered nook; the sparrow on the 
hedge or on the house-top ; the marten in the sand- 
banks ; the thrush and blackbird near to our gardens. 
The young birds wiU next claim their love and 
labour. In the field are young lambs bleating around 
theii* mothers. 

The days have lengthened ; the sun rises earlier 
and sets later ; %ht and warmth bring increased 
cheerfulness and vigoury'and give time for more and 
pleasMiter labour. The air is full of sound and 
movement, telling that life is every where. 

We are surrounded by light, life, love, an<J 
labour ; we see them every where ; and if we choose, 
to consider them wisely and gratefully, we shall 
ever be sensible that they are amongst the greatest 
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and most valuable of God's blessings ; and it must 
be remembered that we are at liberty to misuse and 
reject them ; and we are at the same time answer- 
able for the employment of this free wilL like the 
talents of the parable, if we wrap them in a napkin^ 
—if we do not avail ourselves of them, we have no 
right to complain that they shall be withdrawn, oi 
that we should be deprived of the advantages they 
bestow. 

Above all, let us be thankful for the love which 
is manifested throughout creation. We have been 
told that God is love ; and if we accept that truth 
like little children, and with willing and patient 
minds seek for the evidences of that love, we shall 
find it every where. And it is also true, that when 
the acknowledgment of God's love is a part of our 
daily life and hourly thoughts, our own dispositions 
will become more kind and tender to others; we 
shall be more ready to deny ourselves, when by so 
doing we may serve our fellow-creatures ; and it is 
equally certain that when our minds and characteis 
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are tlius purified by love, we shall set a higter valite 
upon life, we shall employ it better, and be ready to 
render it back to God whenever He shall require it, 
with the most perfect confidence, that the love that 
gave the life will deal with us lovingly after death. 
We shall also treat life wherever we find it with 
tenderness and Tespect ; we shall practise no cruelty 
to animals, and never needlessly inflict bodUy pain 
upon them. We cannot measure the understandings 
of animals, and we cannot teU how much we may 
distress them by using towards them hai'sh and rough 
language. Dogs understand the expression of our 
countenance ; it is impossible to say how much more 
they may comprehend. 

life, light, love, and labour unite us more 
closely to God our Father, and to man our brother, 
life and Light are given for the purposes of labour ; 
we are brought nearer to God according to the use 
we make of life and light, and this use is labour ; 
and we are brought nearer to God by love — ^by His 
love for tis-by our value for and our understanding 
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of that love, and our love for one another. Christ 
enjoined that love upon us j and not only so, but He 
taught in what way it might be practised, and how 
it was to be made a principle : He taught that love 
to God would best be shown by love to man. 
Christ's own life was passed in giving the light of 
inspiration to the mind in acts of love, and in the 
incessant labour of teaching, healing, and comfort- 
ing. 

Let me recommend you to look upon all the 
works of God as belonging to and given by Hun; 
and you will find in their beauty, and in that recoUeo- 
tion, much that wiU soften your dispositions and in- 
dine you to kindness and to contentment.'* 



4 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE WALE TO THE BQUIBS's — THE STRANGER AND HIS HORSE — 

• GOING TO FETCH THE SURGEON THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN FEAR 

AND DUTY PATIENCE GOOD OUT OF EVIL THE DISCOVERT 

— • FORGIVENESS. 

Gkegoby and Jemmy started about ten o'clock by 
the train on Monday morning. Poor Jemmy felt 
very nncomfortable, and spoke very seldom ; Gregory 
was also silent, considering wliat he had to say to Mr. 
BusselL 

They were ascending a steep hill about three 
miles from^ the railway station, when they saw a 
gentleman on horseback coining tcJwards them down 
the hill. When within about twenty yards of them, 
the horse stumbled and felL It looked very friffht- 
, M to see horse and man rolling, a. it were, over 
each other. Gregory and the lad ran forward ; the 
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former seized the horse by the bridle just aS-it waa 
rising from the ground ; the rider's foot was in the^ 
stirrup, and but for this timely aid, the horse would 
have most probably dragged him along the ground, 
when the consequences would no doubt have been 
fatal. 

" Take hold of the bridle," said Gregory, " while 
I look after the gentleman." 

The gardener was tall and strong, and he raised 
the fallen man from the ground, and carried him to 
the side of the road, where he propped him against 
the bank. His head was bleeding, and he seemed 
quite unconscious of what was going on. Gregory 
untied his handkerchief, unbuttoned his collar aaid his 
wristbands, and fanned him with his hat. After 
two or three minutes, he exhibited some signs of 
returning animation, and then looked about him as if 
he did not know where he was. Gregory waited till 
he should have somewhat recovered himself, and then 
said gently, 

** I hope youVe not much hurt, sir ?" 
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"I don't know just yet how mucli mischief has 
happened. Where is the horse? Oh, I see him I 
yes, we have had a tumble at last, old fellow ! Let's 
see if I can get on my legs ; — ^no, it won't do ! I feel 
rather faint still, and there's something wrong with 
my ankle or my foot : let me consider what is best 
to be done." After some little time, he continued, 
" Can that lad walk to Fairbum, to Mr. Morton the 
surgeon, and tell him to take a post-chaise and come 
here directly?" 

" Yes sir, he can go, no doubt ; but will you not 
send your name ?" said Gregory. 

" No ; the news of the accident may then, reach 
my family, and cause them needless alarm.'* 

" Perhaps it would be better for me to go," sug- 
gested Gregory. 

" No ; the boy can take the message very welL 
I don't like this pain in my head, and he will not 
be so well able as yourself to take charge of me 
and the horse. I'd send you on the horse, but his 
knees are badly cut, I see. I'll write a line to Mr. 
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Morton f and taking out his pencil-case and poci 
book, he wrote, tore the leaf from the book, a 
gave it to Jemmy, who, putting the bridle into G 
gory's hand, set off towards Fairbum with all 1 
speed he could.make. 

As soon as he was up the hill and out of sig 
he began to think of himself, and the fear of bei 
known at Fairbum caused him great alarm, so mu 
so, that he felt greatly inclined to turn bacfe, and 
home any way he could ; but the recollection of t 
suffering man, of his Mend Gregory, and the trea. 
ery and cowardice of such a proceeding, overcai 
this impulse to run away, and he proceeded, thou 
not without much uneasiness. But the determii 
tion to do right gradually had its effect, and his mi 
became more tranquil As he was well acquaint 
with the little town of Fairbum, he was able to ta 
the shortest cut to Mr. Morton's house, who ^ 
fortunately at home, and having read the no 
sent for a post-chaise. Seeing that Jemmy was ve 
much heated, he desired him to get into the po 
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chaise. Jemmy had never ridden in a carriage 
before, and he felt himself rather grand as the 
postillion drove at a smart pace through Fairbm-n 
market-place. It was market^iay ; the comitry peo- 
ple stared at a post^jhaise driving - rapidly out of 
town; but Jemmy's satisfaction was suddenly di- 
minished, when turning a comer, leaning his back 
against a wall, his hands in his pockets, he saw his 
former companion, Abraham Soames; their eyes 
met ; Abraham's face eS:pressed wonder, and he even ' 
set off running by the side of the chaise to make 
quite sure it really was Jemmy inside ; but the pos- 
tillion having now reached the high road, whipped on 
his horaes, and soon distanced Abraham. 

Meanwhile, Gregory having tied the horse to a 
gate, returned to the gentleman, and offered to bind 
up his headl Giving him his handkerchief, he said, 
" He beheved the loss of blood from the cut in the 
forehead was probably a good thing, and might save 
the surgeon the trouble of bleeding him. I have 
either broken my ankle or sprained it badly,'* 
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" That would indeed be a sad business,'* remarked 
Ihe gardener. 

"Well," said the gentleman good-humouredly, "it 
might have beeji worse. Your coming up when you 
did, probably saved my life. I suppose you found 
my foot in the stirrup." 

" Yes," replied Gregory ; " and the horse was just 
getting up from the ground, and seemed ready for a 
start." 

" In which case " said the gentleman, " I should 
have been seriously iojured, if not killed. I must ask 
you to do me another service, to pull my boot off; 
my foot aches a good deal ; and if it should swell, 
there will be some trouble in getting off my bDot." 

Gregoiy pulled at the boot; but the stranger 
could not bear the pain it caused him. ^ 

" K you'll give me leave, sir, I think I can cut it 
off: that will have to be done, and the sooner the bet- 
ter perhaps." 

" What sort of a knife have you ? My penknife 
is scarcely strong enough " 
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Gregory took out his prtininff-knife, which he 

" You are a gardener, I see,'' observed the stran* 
ger. 

" Yes, sir,** said Gregory, cutting away the boot 
very carefully. 

" And a skilful one too, I see, by the way you 
handle the knife." 

" Well, sir, I have been at the business a good 
many years, so I ought to know something about it. 
There, sir, the boot is off." 

" Thank you ! thank you ! that's a great relie£ 
Where do you live, my ftiend ?" 

"At Wishton, SU-." 

"You are away from home, then? You were 
going out with your son for a holiday, I sup- 
pose?" 

" No, sir, no ; he's no son of mine ; he's the son of 
a poor widow in our town ; he has got into trouble, 
and we were going about the business in the neigh- 
bourhood here." 
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" How's that ?" inquired the gentleman ; " unless, 
indeed, you prefer not to be asked." 

"Well, sir, it's not exactly my business; but 
there's no harm can be done in mentioning it." 

Gregory then related the story of Jemmy's fault, 
and its consequences. When he had finished, the 
gentleman inquired the name of the squire upon 
whose grounds they had trespassed^ adding, " that as 
he was acquainted with most of the neighbouring 
proprietors, he might be of some assistance." 

" Squire Russel is the gentleman," said Gregory ; 
" perhaps you know him." 

"Yes," said the stranger, "I do know him; 
indeed my acquaintance with him is rather inti- 
mate." 

" You can tell me, then, if there is any likelihood 
of his forgiving the boy." 

" I should think there is. He does not like his 
fish to be taken without his permission ; and there 
are so many idle people from Fairbum constantly 
trespassing upon his land, that he is sometimes 
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obliged to enforce the law. I dare say lie will not 
be hard in this case. But it just occurs to me that, 
as the boy is afraid of keing known at Fairburn, peiv 
haps he will not go for Mr. Morton, and we may wait 
here all day." 

" I shall be greatly disappointed, sir, if he play us 
such a trick. He has not a bad disposition." 

" He could hardly have brought Mr. Morton here 
by this time," said the stranger. " Patience ! pa- 
tience I that's the best remedy for most evils." 

"Ay, sir," replied the gardener, "though 'tis 
often hard to wait. I sometimes think we gardeners 
have the opportunity of learning that lesson better 
than most folks ; indeed we can't help learning it. 
We sow the seed, and must wait weeks for its spring- 
ing ; we graft the tree, and must wait years for its 
bearing ; and there are some plants whose blossoms 
we can never hope to see. Few men have seen the 
aloe, which flowers once in a hundred years." 

" I am something of a farmer," said the stranger, 
" and, like you, have to learn the lesson of patience, 
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and how to bear disappointment. For who can tell 
whether when they sow, they shall have a crop, or 
whether it may not be destrojied by all the accidents 
of weather V^ 

"But if we do learn the lesson,^ said Gregory, 
" we get some good out of evil.'^ 

"Or what we call ey^7,'^ added the gentleman: 
" to (fo evil is bad in itself, that we all know well 
enough ; but we don't know as much as we thmk we 
know about the evil^ as we call it, which we ourselves 
do Tiot bring ab6ut by our own ignorance or miscon- 
duct. I believe, i? we were less disposed to find fault 
and to grumble, and if we were to accept what God 
sends us, with the^^^tfiianination to make the best of 
it, and try to turn allHhin^ into good, we should get 
on much better ; happier we should certainly be, be- 
cause we should be less discontented, and trust more 
faithfully in God's wisdom." 

" I ask pardon, sir ; but if you'll give me leave to 
make the remark, I would say that you appear to 
put your words in practice, for you seem to be suf- 
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fering just now ; you don't complain ; and if occasion 
oflfers, yOu will no doubt turn this accident to good 
account'^ 

" I hope we may be able to make something of 
it, my friend/' said the gentleman with a smile, which 
appeared to have more than one meaning in it. 
" Don't I hear the sound of wheels ? yes ; but only 
of cart-wheels. I wonder we have seen no passers- 
by ; since the making of the railway, there are few 
travellers on the old road. Tm sorry for my poor 
horse ; he is an old servant, and rather the worse for 
the wear, or he would not have come down with me ; 
however, now he must leave off work, and pass his 
old age in the paddock." 

" He has been a good one in his time," observed 
Gregory. 

"He looks quite ashamed of himself, poor old 
fellow," said the stranger, " as if he knew he had 
made a blunder." 

At this moment the post-chaise appeared at the 
top of the hilL 
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" There !" cried Gregory triumpliaiitly ; " Jemmy 
has been true to us.'' 

" Tm almost as glad of it for the boy's sake as for 
my own," said the kind stranger. 

The chaise drew up ; Gregory opened the door, 
and Mr. Morton jumped out; the gentleman said a 
few words to him in a language which the bystanders 
did not understand, and then the surgeon inquired, 
" No bones broken, eh ?" 

" I cannot put my right foot to the ground," said 
the gentleman. 

" We'll not make an examination here," replied 
J the surgeon. *|Help me," he said, addressing Gre- 

■ go^? "*^ g^* him into the chaise." 

This was soon done ; the gentleman then asked 

i Gregory to follow with the horse and the lad ; and 

'i ordering the postillion not to drive too fast, the whole 

party proceeded about two miles. When within 

sight of a large house, Mr. Morton got out of the 

chaise and walked forward, evidently to inform the 

1: family of the accident; and in a few minutes the 
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postrcliaise and the rest of the party followed. Gre- 
gory began to suspect who the stranger was; but 
he said nothing to Jemmy. They reached the house ; 
the gentleman was assisted from the chaise by his 
servants, and a lady came to the door, who, though 
she was very calm, looked pale and distressed ; they 
all went into the house, leaving Gregory and Jemmy 
outside. After a few minutes, the lady came again 
to the door, and requesting them to walk in, she 
conducted them to a room, where they found the gen- 
tleman lying on a sofa. 

" Come in, my friends,^ he said, " and let me 
thank you in the best way I can for the kindness 
you have shown me, and the service you have done 
me. I wished to see you before the doctor goes to 
work, as no doubt I must then be kept a little 
quiet. Now, Mr. Gardener, we'U see if we can't 
turn this accident of mine to good account, in ac- 
cordance with the principle you and I were talk- 
ing of. 

" My name is Eussell ! Don't be frightened, 
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lad," he added, looking at Jemmy; "I should noti 
have been very severe with you oven before mj^ 
accident, especially when I had heard what your' 
friend here had to say in your behalf. I am very 
glad to be able to put matters right : I know your 
master, and shall write to him upon the subject, 
and I hope he will consent to overlook your fault, 
I need not advise you to be careful in future, and to 
choose a better companion than the lad who per- 
suaded you to go fishing where you had no permis- 
sion. I dare say you have learned a lesson in obe- 
dience, and therefore I shall say no more on that 
point I am very iriuch obliged to you for fetching 
the surgeon, and behaving so well ; now go into the 
servant's hall, and have your dinner. I shall see 
you again one of these days : good morning.'' 

Jemmy bowed and left the room. 

"Now, Mr. Gregory, let me thank you very 
cordially for your attention to me. Will you do me 
the favour to tell me how I may serve this lad ? It 
appears to me he wants to be taken care of; he is 
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evidently well disposed, but perhaps yields too easily 
to temptation. Will you turn it over in your mind, 
and come here again and teU me what your opinion 
is : I am ready to pay all expenses ; or if you can- 
not spare the time, write to me. You, see, I shall be 
held fast by the leg here for some time, or I would 
come down to you; but when I get my freedom 
again, I shall find you out. Will you go and take 
some refreshment? I have ordered the post-chaise 
to be ready to carry you and the lad back to the 
railway whenever you wish to go.'' 

Mr Russell thanked Gregory once again, and 
Mrs. Russell left the room with him, and expressed 
to him, in a few gentle words, how much she was 
obliged to him, since she felt sure his attention had 
saved her husband's life ; and she begged him to let 
her know what she could do for him or Jemmy's 
mother. Gregory's heart was quite full ; and he af- 
terwards told Mrs. Duncan he" felt quite ashamed of 
himself; for he was quite dumb and stupid, and had 
no words to express how much he felt the kindness 
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shown to himself and Jemmy. He was afraid they 
mnst think him very ungrateful and ignorant, not 
to be able to say a word, but only to stammer out 
something which nobody could understand* 

Gregory and Jemmy returned home quite happy, 
and the poor widow was now comforted. In two 
days Jemmy received a letter from his master desir- 
ing him to return, and promising that the past should 
not be remembered while he conducted himself as 
well as he had done formerly. 

Gilbert heard the whole history from Gregory 
with great satisfaction* 
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CHAPTER X. 

TH2 COMMON — THE STORM — TTB EFFECTS — THE HONEYSUCKLE— 

SUNDAY AND THE SERMON. 

OisTE afternoon Gilbert went with Mrs. Duncan to a 
common about a mile distant from the village ; she 
always went at this season to look at the gorse, 
which grew there in abundance. "I call it our 
* Field of the Cloth of Gold/ said Mrs. Duncan as 
they stood amongst it, admiring its beauty ; " only 
we have no kings and barons, nor tents and paviHons, 
nor banners and spears.'' 

** But we have spears, though,** said Gilbert, shak- 
ing his fingers, having in his admiration dashed his 
hand eagerly into the midst of the furze-blossoms to 
gather, a branch. " I thought if that donkey were 
not afraid to feed upon these bushes, I need not fear 
to touch them.** 
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"That donkey is a cautious fellow," said Mrs. 
Duncan; "look how he contrives to escape the 
eflfect of the sharp thorns by drawing them into his 
mouth with the points reversed. He is particularly 
fond of this food and of thistles, which he eats in 
the same way. You may learn a lesson, Gilbert^ 
even from a donkey; and," she added, "we must 
now take the advice of these martens. Do you see 
how near the ground they fly? they foretell rain ; and 
that black cloud, small as it looks, threatens a storm. 
We^ll go home as fast as possible." 

The cloud travelled very rapidly: Mrs. Duncan 
was within a short distance from home, when the 
wind blew as if the cloud carried the breeze wrapped 
up in its dark folds ; large drops of rain fell, and they 
were scarcely in the house when the air was dark- 
ened, the wind howled, the trees bent, and heaved, 
and twisted, and writhed, as if they were living 
animals, and wanted thus to express an agony of 
pain and fear. The darkness increased, until it 
seemed like the sudden coming on of night; the 
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rain changed into hail ; and in two or three minut^es 
the windows on the side of the house most exposed 
to the wind were broken, and the hail beat in through 
the broken panes, and strewed the floor and the fur- 
niture ; the water poured in under the doors, flooding 
the hall and kitchen. 

Gilbert was terribly frightened; he was a timid 
child, and the howling of the wind, the ratthng of 
the hail, all sounding more terrible in the darkness, 
alarmed him greatly ; the noise was really very 
great and unusual He held fast by Mrs, Duncan's 
dress. She was quite calm ; but she looked serious, 
going from room to room, and giving such orders 
as seemed necessary to protect the house; the ser- 
vants too were frightened and bewildered. Mrs. 
Dtmcan desired them to close the shutters, and 
pieces of old carpet and sacking were laid at the 
thresholds of the outer doors to keep out the water. 
In about a quarter of an hour the darkness had 
somewhat decreased, the howling of the wind had 
* abated, and the hail became less violent pnd inces- 

9 
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sant ; but it was some tiine before the storm wholl^^ 
ceased. . i 

The water in the kitchen and hall was above ^V:' 
the servants' ankles; and when the hail and rainij,v 
were moderated, they were wading about in it, and;;,^ 
baling it ini^ l^bs and pails wiiJi jugs and wooden C 
hand-cups. Gilbert's alarm had been very much : 
quieted by Mrs. Duncan's tranquil self-possession ; ^ 
and now that all apprehension had ceased, he was ■ ' 
highly amused at the flood, and he ran about, looking ; ; 
at the broken windows, counting the numer of crack- 
ed and shattered panes of glass, and taking a general . 
mventory of the damage done. . -, 

But the next morning presented a grievous ";^ 
sight, — ^the flowers in the garden broke down and H 
buried in the earth, the strawberry-blossoms cut ofl^ J 
the gooseberry and currant bushes bare, the young • 
cherries, apples, pears, and plnms strewing the ' 
ground— m short, almost every thing cut by the ,• 
hail and broken by the wind. Then came different | 
people from, the viUage telling of the mischief done -^ 
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to their gardens ; the fields of hay laid flat ; the 
corn bruised and beaten, and half drowned. And 
Gilbert, who had heard and read of a famine, began 
to think there wonld be a famine in the land, and to 
wonder what the consequences would be. However, 
ofter a while, other persons came in, and said that 
the devastation was not universal, and had extended 
only where the cloud had passed over, so that even 
some of the farms in the parish had suffered little or 
nothing. 

Gilbert walked about the garden with Gregory, 
whose patience was greatly tried. Indeed he could 
do nothing for two or three days but walk about 
and lament over his green peas and young beans, 
and look at the iojured shrubs and plants ; he did 
not seem to have the courage to put any thing in 
order. Then it was quite a difficult matter to get 
the windows mended; for the village glazier was 
wanted every where ; and even if he had had the time 
to do all that was needed, his stock of glass was not 
sufficiently large to execute the necessary repairs. 



< 
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Indeed tLe glazier seemed to be the only person bene- 
fited by the storm. 

There was a honeysuckle which Gilbert knew 
had been planted by Mr. Duncan for the children 
not very long before he died ; he went to look for 
this, expecting to find it broken, like so many other 

into the house^ exclaiming, 

" Good news, good news, Mrs. Duncan ! the honey- 
suckle is safe ! it is not cut at all ! The Portugal lau- 
rel sheltered it entirely." 

^ Thank you, dear Gilbert ; I am glad indeed it 
has not suffered. I shall like the Portugal laurel all 
the better for having taken such fnendly care of my 
honeysuckle." 

And although the storm appeared to have done 
so much mischiei^ yet after about a fortnight of fine 
weather, things did not look so bad. Even the little 
tender plants again reared themselves up and put 
forth fresh blossoms ; and Gilbert said as he looked 
at theiq» 
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** Well, if there is sometimes a storm wliicli does 
harm, yet there is much more sunshine which does 
good. I thought we should see no more flowers this 
year, and yet the border looks quite gay. I think I 
shall never be so ^ghtened by wind and hail again." 

On Sunday Gilbert went to church with li&s. 
Duncan; the clersTTman addressed the children as 
follows : 

" But a few Sundays ago I spoke to you of the 
beauty . of the country, of the pleasure we all felt in 
watching the coming on of spring, and in seeing 
how the earth put on her garments of green, and 
decorated herself with sweet and gracefiil flowers. 
Since then we have witnessed what seems to us 
the spoiling of these fair garments; the sweet blos- 
soms are bruised and crushed, the fruit is torn from 
the tree, the young com is beaten down. We re* 
joiced in the promise of abundance of fruit and 
grain, and now the promise seems broken, and we 
ask, * Why is this?' The answei is, *It is the will 
of God.' 
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While we enjoy the beauty of the country, the 
bright sunshine, the fresh breeze, — ^while we ad- 
mire the foliage and the flowers, — ^we are likely to 
feel disposed to gratitude, and to thank God for the 
happiness thus conferred on us, and to think that 
this bounty, is one great proof of His love to us. 
We like it all^ and therefore we are grateful ; on 
the contrary, we do not like storm, and hail, and 
bad weather ; we do not Uke to lose the beauty of 
our fields and gardens; we do not like to see the 
promise of abundance turned away; and therefore 
we are disposed to think that in them there is no 
good, and nothing to be grateful for. We thus 
make ourselves the judges of what is best for us, 
and we take upon ourselves to decide what is evil 
and what is good. We even presume that the 
storm, and the wind, and the destroying hail, are 
proofs of God's displeasure, and that they are pun- 
ishments; and that as the fair weather shows His 
love, so the foul weather makes known His anger. 
But it has been said by Christ, that God makes His 
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sun to sline upon the just and on the unjust ; and in 
like manner, the storm lays waste the fields both of the 
just and the unjust. 

We may, then, be sure that we are not to meas- 
ure out God's anger as we do the anger of our fel- 
low-creatures, and we are not to liken God's anger 
to the fury of an angry man. The sun that cheers 
the earth, and causes all things upon- it to flourish, also 
warms into life the noxious insect, the caterpillar, and 
the destroying slug. The hail that lays low the grain 
and the fruit, also thins the number of those creatures 
that devour the fruits of the earth, and disappoint 
the industry of man. 

K all things were always abundant, if the 
earth produced her fruits with invariable plenty, 
we should soon grow indifferent, careless, idle, and 
ungrateful; we should cease to rejoice, we should 
cease to be thankful; for we should have no cause 
to expect any change, or to exert ourselves to over- 
come the ejffects of any bad weather, ior for pa- 
tience and perseverance under any disappointment 
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"We should lose the enjoyment of these delightftil 
feelings which we are now so sensible of, and of the 
benefits which follow hearty and healthy work. 
Are we then wise enough to determine that the will 
of Grod, however He may please to declare it, is bad 
for us His Children? When that will is shown 
through sunshine and peace, and beauty and plenty, 
we welcome and admire its expression; our doing 
80 -is natural, and required no effort; although, I 
fear, there are persons who are unfortunately insen- 
sible to the delights around them, or, if they do 
perceive them, take them as a matter of course, 
almost as a right, and do not, therefore, acknow- 
ledge them as blessings. Neither should we rejoice 
and feel glad in the beauty and brightness and 
abundance of nature, without reflecting upon their 
Author ; for we have to guard against the foolish- 
ness and thoughtlessness which prosperity some- 
times bring witli it, aixd which we ly La to the 
noxious insects fostered by the warm sun. 

But when God expresses His will in the storm 
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and in the tempest, in the thunder and the lightning, 
in the rain and in the hail, we cannot rejoice; that 
is not the feeling which can or ought to be called 
forth : but we can receive them with patience and 
submission, with hope and trust that good wiU yet 
come, with the resolution to do all in our power to 
repair the mischief, to begin our work again with 
courage ; thus we shall show our belief that God 
declares His will in wisdom and in love, that He has 
many ways of domg tliia, and that He speaks wisely 
and lovingly, in the cloud as weU as in the sunbeam, 
in the rough wind as well as in the soft breeze,^ 
the hail as well aa in the gentle shower, in the bruised 
reed as well as in the luxuriant com." 
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CHAPTER XL 

A BUMMER MOBNINQ — THB CUCKOO — ^NOT A SNAKE BUT A LIZAB3)— • 

IIFE — ANIMALS — PLANTS. 

One sunny morning, Gilbert had been running 
about till lie was hot and tired ; he sat down under 
an acaxjiartree, and pleased himself by looking up 

might fancy to be carved out of ivory, if, indeed, 
the hand of man could execute so perfectly. The 
air was very silent : the only sounds he heard were 
caused by the rustling of the trees, the buzzing of 
insects, and the movement of their wings. Erom 
a little distance came the soft cooing of a wood- 
pigeon; but what most delighted him were the 
notes of a cuckoo : he had been told of the cuckoo, 
he had read of the cuckoo, and remembered his 
baby-toys which imitated the cuckoo ; but until 
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] this spring he had never heard a real, live cuckoo. 
He recollected one of Esther's old songs, which she 
had so often sung to him in the dusk of the evening, 

' and which always made him wish so much to hear the 

■ cuckoo. He now hummed it over with great satisfac- 
tion, as he looked round on the trees and shrubs ; he 
. • only wished he could see this particular cuckoo, and 

^ he wondered what it was like. The song began — 

'\ ** Now the sun is in the west, 

^ Sinking slow behind the trees ; 

And the cuckoo, welcome guest, 
Gently woos the evening breeze : 

J Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo l" 

\ J^ aa be wa. singing the « line, and t^ ,0 
' 1 make his voice sound like the bird^s notes, he thought 
. he saw something moving in the grass and moss, near 
^: to a heap of large stones. 

"I wonder whether there are snakes here?'' 
< thouo:ht he. 

\ He kept his eyes fixed on the spot ; he was quite 
; sure he 'saw something move. Yes ; there it was, a 

i 
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little, gliding, scaly thing, brownisli or greeniah, 
hardly to be distinguished from the moss and grass. 
He got up to run away — ^then stopped. " No," he 
thought, " I won't be a coward I I'll try and kill it 
A snake ought to be killed;" and he looked roxmd 
for a weapon. The heap of stones was at hand, and 
he armed himself with one of these — a large one; 
there he stood with it uplifted above his head in both 
hands, ready for action ; he saw nothing ; all at once 
the monster (for such it now appeared to him) was 
again visible, and he dashed the stone at it, but 
missed his aim ; he seized a second stone, and threw 
it ; and this time with more success, for it fell upon 
one half of the creature, the otiier half writhing and , 
flickering in evident pain. Gilbert was distressed, for .'' 
though he intended to kill the snake, he did not wish 
to torture it ; he threw a third stone ; in vain, the 
tail still kept up its motion ; he threw more and more 
stones ; no, he could not hit the tall. While he was 
in the midst of his agitation, picking up and throw- 
ing the stones, Mrs. Duncan came towards the spot^ 
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and seeing him so energetically engaged, asked Mm 
what he was about. 

" Kniing a snake P he said breathlessly. 

** A snake !" repeated Mrs. Duncan ; • " stop I stop 1 
Where is it?" 

" Look there ; I have thrown one large stone upon 
it, and I want to kill it quite, but I can't ; that other 
piece of it will keep wagging and struggling." 

" It's no snake," said Mrs. Duncan ; " it s a lizard — 
a little harmless lizard ;" and stooping down, she lifted- 
the stone, and picked up the animal " Look," she 
said ; " a snake has no legs ; this creature has four. It 
is quite dead. The head has been squeezed flat by the 
stone." 

" I'm sorry I killed it," said Gilbert ; " but I thought 
it must be a snake." 

*' You will know better another time," said Mrs. 
Duncan. 

** It is shaped just like the print of a crocodile in 
your book of animals. Perhaps it is a young croco- 
dile I" said Gilbert 
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Mrs. Duncan laughed as ste replied, "It's 
crocodile, Gilbert; no more a young crocodile t' 
a cat is a young tiger ; nevertheless, this harm 
little creature is of the same kind as the gigaj 
ferocious crocodile. You need never kill any m 
lizards ; we have no crocodUes in England ; and 
for snakes, t\e viper only is dangerous. Why, 1 
hot you are, after your fierce action! not quite 
great a hero as St George, when he had killed 
dragon. Look, look ! there is another lizard ; try i 
catch it without hurtiug if 

But Gilbert did not feel inclined to touch 
lizard, and did not therefore pursue the active lii 
animal with any spirit; but Mrs. Duncan i 
more alert, and soon took it prisoner. She < 
ried it to the house, and put it under a la 
glass shade, which usually covered a group of t^ 
flowers. 

Gilbert could now observe its slender foi 
bright eyes, and rapid glancing movements, 
watched it for some time in silence, and then & 
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I to Mrs. Duncan, "I am very sorry I killed the 
lizard.'' 

** Why are you sorry r she inquired. 
f^' " Because," he replied, " I dare say it was very 

^- " What makes you think so V^ 

f "It was living in such a pretty plax^e, and waa 

V fiisking about. I thought then, it was an ugly, ill- 

' ; looking thing, and that it was hurtful ; but I don't 

?:, think so now that I look at this lizard." 

\l "Do you think this lizard is very happy?" asked 

;\ Mrs. Duncan. 

r: Gilbert repUed, "Y^, I suppose so; itrtmsaboul^ 

"^ and looks very bright and active." 

" Does he run about because he is pleased, or be- 
^ cause he is afraid of you ?" 

: ; Gilbert put his hand upon the glass just where 
\ the animal was lying, and it instantly darted off to the 
•pother side. 

*^ " It is afraid, certainly," said Gilbert, " and so it 
'f^ can't be h^py. Shall I set it at liberty ?" 
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"Do as yon like," Mrs. Duncan replied. 

" I like to look at it very much, when I think only 
of myself ; but when I think it is a prisoner, then 
I don't feel comfortable, so I will let it go f and Gil- 
bert lifted up the glass, without considering how the 
lizard would get away. However, the little creature 
glided down the leg of the table in an instant, and ' 
thence over the carpet. 

"Open the window," said Mrs. Duncan; "he 
will probably find his way out into the sunshina" 
Gilbert followed the lizard, and by gently flapping 
his pocket-handkerchief, guided it to the windoW; 
and as this opened to the ground, it soon slipped 
out upon the sunny path, and was lost amidst the flow* 
ers and bushes. 

" I shall not kill any more animalS|" said Gilbert 
" Don't you think they like to live ?" 

"Yes, Gilbert, I do think so. We know very 
little about the thoughts and feelings of animals, 
but we have many reasons for beheving that life is 
an enjoyment to them ; indeed, as life is a gift whiob 
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we can take away, but cannot restore, we onglit to 
be careful how we destroy it. We onglit not to 
take away life without a good and sufficient reason. 
Even the life of plants has so much beauty, that 
I have often felt pained to see flowers, leaves, and 
branches gathered for no purpose, torn down and 
trampled on, as if they were worthless, and had no 
qualities which deserved any notice or regard, or 
awakened any more gratification than the dust be- 
neajh our feet. The life of flowers seems as if it 
were happiness ; and when I look at their beautiful 
forms, their soft or glowing colours, their graceful 
motion as the wind passes over them, the way m 
which they open to the sun and close at night, 
their refreshed appearance after a shower, or when 
they glisten with dew-drops, I think the poet must be 
right who said, 

"Through primrose-tufts, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 
And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 
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The birds around me hopp'd and play'd— 

Their thoughts I cannot measure ; 
But the least motion which they made, 

It seem'd a thrill of pleasure." 

In the middle of the garden was a sunken stone 
"basin, about twelve feet in diameter, foil of water, in 
which white lilies were growing, Gilbert often stood 
still on the edge to admire the large floating leaves 
and the graceful flowers, looking so cool and beauti- 
ful ; he thought if he were a bird, he would certainly 
drink out of those lilies ; they should be his cups of 
ivory and gold. 

Not many days after he had killed the lizard, 
he was sitting on the grass near the basin, making 
a basket of sycamore-leaves, when he heard a splash- 
ing, and the chirpings of a bird, so loud and shrill, 
that they must, he was sure, be the sounds of dis- 
tress ; he jumped up and ran to the basin, and saw 
on the opposite side a bird on the stone edge, its 
wings expanded and fluttering, while the position 
of Ob head ^iowed it was looking at something in 
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the water. Gilbert then perceived another bird, 
which had evidently fallen into the basin; he ran 
ronnd, stooped, and took it ont of the water. At 
his approach, the other frightened creature had flown 
to a little distance; he laid the half-drowned bird 
on the turf, and withdrew behind a shrub, and peep- 
ing round, saw the mother return to its restored 
offipring, with evident signs of rejoicing, chirping 
joyfaUf, and flapping its wings, as if to show ihe 
young one how to shake the water from its plum- 
age. After a few minutes, they made their way 
into some low shrubs, where Gilbert heard them 
twittering and chirping and chattering, as if they 
were gossiping about the accident, and the fortu- 
nate escape from drowning. GQbert was as happy 
as they were, and did ^il to compare^ his pnS 
satisfaction with his former regret at having deprived 
the lizard of life. 

" I am glad I happened to be so near,'' he said 
to himself. " I wonder whether that little bird was 
trying to drink out of the lily-cups I ^ 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THB FIRE — THE INFANT — THE RESCUE — A QUARRELSOME FAMILT— > 

A UNITED FAMILT. 

A FEW days after Gilbert had killed the lizard, the 
servant came hurriedly into the room, exclaimftig, 

" Oh, ma'am, there's a fire in the village ! They 
say it is Hastings the thatcher's cottage which is 
burning." 

Mrs. Duncan immediately went to put on her 
cloak and bonnet, and telling Gilbert to prepare to 
accompany her, they set out for the village. They 
very soon perceived the smoke above the trees, and 
when they came within sight of the house, flames 
were pouring out of the lower window. A great 
many people, chiefly women and children, were 
standing in the road (the men were gone to their 
daily labour), some calling for water, some inquir- 
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ing how it happened, some asking for Hastings 
and his wife, every body talking at once* A lit* 
tie girl stood in the midst of a group of people 
screaming violently, and either unable or unwilling 
to reply to any of the questions put to her on all 
sides. 

Soon after Mrs. Duncan arrived, the blacksmith 
from the end of the village came up, and immediately 
exclaimed, 

" Get all the pails you can find — jugs, tubs, every 
thing that will hold any water ; then all of you-~ 
women, boys, girls, all who can hold a jug — ^make a 
double row down to the pond there ; fill the pails and 
pass them up on one side, and the empty ones back 
again on the other." 

He then desired what few men there were present 
(most of the villagers were at work in the fields) 
to get as near to the house as they could, and 
pour the water upon the flames as quickly as possible. 
With some little trouble the people were made to 
understand and obey the directions; but the water 
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thus suppUed was so smaU in quantity that it only 
checked the progress of the flames very slightly. Thia 
pond and a well were the only sources of water neair 
at hand. 

Mrs. Duncan had assisted in showing some of 
the women what was wanted, and she then went to 
the. girl, whose screams had subsided into sobs: the 
burnmg house was her father's, who, with his wife, 
was at work at a farm at some little distance. 
While Mrs. Duncan was speaking to the child, a 
girl of about fifteen suddenly came up to them, ex- 
claiming, " Where's the baby ?" At this the younger . 
girl renewed her screams, and pointed to the bed- 
room window. 

"Why did you leave it?" said the elder ^1 
passionately; and 'as the child only replied by cry- 
ing, the other seized her violently and began to 
shake her. "Answer, will you, you good-for-no- 
tiling creature, you ! what have you done with the 
baby ?" 

" She can't answer if you terrify her so," said 
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Mrs. Dtincan, gently but firmly releasing the cHld 
fipoin her sister's grasp. • 

" I told her to take care ef the house and the 
child," said the elder girl, " and she has set the house 
on fire." 

Mrs. Duncan perceived there was no time to be 
lost ; it was evident that the baby was in the burn- 
ing house. She looked round for the most eflicient 
aid, and saw Gfregory hard at work drawing water 
from the weU. She ran to him, and told him there 
was an infant in the bed-room, which must perish 
in the flames if means were not instantly taken to 
save it 

Gregory left the well and shouted out, " Is there 
a ladder any where near ?" 

No one knew. Paul had one once, but his was 
gone all to pieces ; and Warren's was at the other 
end of the village, doing a job of thatching. 

Gregory did not wait to hear more, but calling 
to two or three of the tallest and strongest men, he 
went with then^ beneath the window. " Give me a 
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lift,'' he said, and they hoisted him up sufficiet:?/^^] 
to enable^him to grasp the sill of the window ; foi^. 
tunately it was open. Having taken finn hold, h^ 
raised himself by main strength till he got his el- 
bows Tipon the sill. Just as he had accomplished 
this, the flames were seen to burst through the floor 
of the bed-room. No time was to be lost ; by ano- 
ther effort he got his knee upon the sill. Meantime 
Mrs. Duncan, foreseeing what must happen, had run 
into a neighbouring cottage, and having dragged a 
blanket off a bed, she returned and gave it to the men 
who had assisted Gregory. 

" He must throw the child out of the window," she 
said; hold this ready stretched to cat^h it, and it 
will not be hurt." 

They were scarcely prepared, when Gregory ap- 
peared at the window with the child in his arms ; he 
looked out, and seeing the blanket ready stretched be- 
neath, he called out, " that's it." 

" All right !" said the men. 

**Now, then," said Gregory, and ^e dropped the 
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cliild cautiously into the blanket. A shout of joy 
from the by-standers followed, and at the same in- 
stant the flames were seen bursting forth more fierce* 
ly behind Gregory, and the thick black smoke poured 
from the window. 

"Come downP shouted the blacksmith; "jump! 
jump ! we'll catch you," and the blanket was spread 
again. 

" No, no,'' said Gregory ; ** get out of the way ;'* 
and first putting one leg out, and then the other, 
and grasping the sill firmly in both hands, he hung 
for an instant, and then dropped to the ground. He 
came to the earth almost suffocated and blinded with 
the smoke and flames. 

It was now found to be in vain to endeavour to 
extinguish the fire ; water could not be procured in 
sufficient quantities. There was another house adjoin- 
ing the burning cottage, and all hands turned to empty 
it of its furniture, clothes, and utensils. 

Mrs. Duncan had given Gilbert to the care of 
the widow Park; he was so interested in Gre- 
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gory's endeavour to save the child, that when he 
saw it thrown into the blanket, and Gregory afteiv 
wards drop firom the window, it was all Mrs. Park 
could do to prevent him from running into the 
crowd to ascertain that his friend the gardener was 
unhurt. 

" What a good man he is l'^ cried Gilbert ; " he is 
ready to help every body, and never thinks of him- 
self. There he goes ; now fetching the furniture out 
of the other house." 

Just at this moment there was a new movement 
in the crowd. Mrs. Hastings had heard of the fire, 
and had come home. Mrs. Park pointed her out to 
Gilbert, looking pale and terrified, and holding her 
baby in her arms, which she had snatched from her 
eldest daughter Then there was a sound of scold- 
ing and crying, and the great girl who had been 
so furious against her younger sister was in her 
turn angrily questioned by her mother as to the 
cause of the fire ; bufr she was sulky, and would give 
J70 reply. The younger child was nowhere to be 
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fonnd ; but it soon became known that Mrs. Duncan 
/ had sent her to her house with one of her servants, 
. as she was suffering so much from alarm and agita- 
tion, that Mrs. Duncan wished to save the child fi'om 
y further distress. 

Although the whole truth could not be ascer* 
:, tained, it was plain that the elder girl had gone out, 
leaving the care of the house and the infant to her 
younger sister. Mrs. Hastings appeared to be a 
very violent-tempered woman; she threatened her 
children with all sorts of punishments, and cried 
over her losses in the same breath ; she expressed no 
gratitude for the rescue of her child, although in 
the intervals of her anger she hugged and kissed it 
with a vehemence that was almost as much like rage 
* as love. 

The next incident was the arrival of the father : 

■ ■ the flames had nearly subsided, having little left 

:;to feed them, and a dull smouldering smoke was 

: : . chiefly visible. Hastings was a heavy-looking man ; 

*^he was scarcely moved fipom his natural dulness 

4 
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even by the scene before him. All he could ^ajr 
was, 

" Well, 'tis a bad job, surely ^ (accenting this 
last syllable very strongly). " Tis a bad ^b, that 
»tis;' 

His wife seemed inclined to scold even him; she 
said, " Bad job I I think so, indeed I I should like to 
know what 'tis you can do to make it better." 

" I can't do much, that's certain," replied the man, 
patiently ; " we can but go to the workhouse." 

At this the woman fired up, declaring she would 
never do that, and she began to cry passionately. 

The neighbours, who at first had felt very 
strongly for the sufferers, now murmured some dis- 
approbation of her conduct One old woman said, 
" Well, love, I wouldn't take on so ; anger won't 
build the house up again;" and another told her 
more sternly, " that she ought to be thankful no lives 
were lost ;" while a third hinted, " she might have 
had the manners to thank the man who had climbed 
into the window to save the infant" This remark 
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^^* caused some inquiry to be made for Gregory; bu 
• he had gone home when there was nothing more tc 
do. 

; A%fcleboynowcamerunningnpwithhishand8 
full of lihes of the valley ; on seeing the smoking 
ruins, he dropped the flowera, exclaiming, " Where is 
our poor old house ?" and then he began to cry ; but 
his little sister caught the sound of his voice, and 
pushing her way through the people, puUed him by 
the pinafore, and said, 

" WeVe got all the things out ; they ain't been 
burned ; and you are to come into Mr. Anstead's and 

r have your dinner ; she says she'll let you stay there ; 
and Aunt Sally says she'll let me be at hers ; so never 
mind," and she began to pick up the flowers which 
had fallen from her brother's hands. 

" Who set the house on fire ?" asked the boy. 
"I don't know," replied his sister, "whether it 
really was Nancy Hastings ; but I saw her with the 
lucifers, and she told me she was going to light the 
Ire." 
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" But did she bum our house with the luofife 
the boy next inquired. 
^ " The fire that burned her house burned ours * 

replied the little girl. ^ 

" And where will father and mother live V^ 

*' I don't know ; perhaps, — but we'll go and 
them." 

Mrs. Duncan and Gilbert were now return 
home, and they met these two children. 

"There's the boy," said Gilbert, "that brought 
lilies of the valley for you." 

" Yes, it's Samuel West," said Mrs. Duncan ; t 
she spote kindly to the childi'en about the loss of tl 
house, and asked them if they would go home w 
her and have their dinner. 

" Samuel is to go to Mrs. Anstead's," said the j 
eagerly; "she has put another dumpling intd 
boiler for us." 

" But I think fitther and mother won't have i 
dinner," said SamueL 

"Your father won't be home from work 
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night,'' said Mrs. Duncan. "I have seen your 
mother, and told her to come to my house. You did 
not forget me, Samuel, and we wiU remember each 
other." 

The little boy smiled and nodded his head, and 
went on with his sister, who was very anxious about 
the d^nplmg. 

Gilbert asked Mrs. DuncAn a great many ques- 
tions on then* way home. The angry mother had 
quite puzzled him. Mrs. Duncan explained to him, 
that people who allowed themselves to be easily irri- 
tated could not govern themselves, and were there- 
fore very unfit to govern others.; that Mrs. Hastings 
was a very violent woman, and her children were 
disobedient, wUfdl, and violent also, having no re- 
spect for their parents and no affection for each 
other. 

" She seemed to love her baby," observed Gilbert. 

" But yet," continued Mrs. Duncan, " she appeared 
to feel no gratitude for the preservation of the child's 
Ufe.'' 
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" I wonder," said Gilbert, " that her cliildreii we: 
not afraid of her violence, and therefore afraid to c 
wrong.'' 

"They are evidently afraid of her; but the 
notions of right and wrong are confused. The 
may know what she does not like, but that is nc 
enough; besides, so passionate a woman as Mr 
Hastings, is frequently angry with no* just causi 
and is perhaps more violent at trifles than at seriot 
offences. She is not guided by reason, but b 
temper. 

When they reached home, the servant told Mn 
Duncan that Nancy Hastings was asleep ; she had a] 
peared so exhausted by fear and crying that it W£ 
best for her to lie down to rest 
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i CHAPTER Xm. 

TEAR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES — LOVE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES — 

SUNDAY AND THE SERMON. 

GiLBEBT was glad to see the dinner, he was so 
■ very hungry. As soon as the fii^t c;avings of his 
. appetite were appeased, he inquired of Mrs. Duncan 

why the engines had not put out the fire as they do 
. in London. 
* "There are no fire-engines within eight miles,'' 

she replied ; " and if they could have arrived in time, 
; there would have been a difficulty about a supply of 

water. That is one of the advantages of a town, 
; which we in the country do not possess." 

" Then if this house were to take fire, it could not 
■ be put out?'' 

" It would be difficult to extinguish a fire here ; 

VS. 
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but upon the first alarm I should send a man on 
horseback to Fairburn for the engines, and we have 
some water on the premises ; a good deal of damage 
might, however, be done before they could arrive. It 
is very necessary for us country people to be careful 
about fire. 

Dinner was just over when the servant told 
Mra. Duncan that Nancy was awake. She went 
out of the room, and Gilbert heard her speaking 
very gently and kindly to the child, and telling her 
to go into the kitchen and dine, and then come and #* 
speak to her in the drawing-room. When she cam^ 
she looked timidly round the room, as if she sus- 
pected and feared something. Mrs. Duncan told 
her she might go into the garden if she liked ; but 
she did not move. Gilbert asked her to come and 
look at the bridge he was building ; but still she did 
not move. Mrs. Duncan was called out of the room, 
and then Nancy went up to a table on which stood 
some china and glass ornaments, and began to 
handle them. Gilbert told her she might look at 
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them, but had better not touch them, as they would 
easily break, and he knew Mrs. Duncan valued 
them exceedingly, But she paid no attention to 
his advice ; yet when she heard Mrs. Duncan's step, 
she shrunk away from the table. Little Samuel 
West came with a message to Mrs. Duncan, to ask 
if she could lend a mattress for Mrs. Hastings to 
lie on at a neighbour's, who could find a room, but 
had no bedding. This Mrs. Duncan was quite 
ready to supply. Gilbert observed that Samuel's 
countenance had no expression of fear like Nancy's, 
and that, although he was a little shy and awk- 
ward, as if unaccustomed to the kind of room and 
the furniture around him, yet he did not look as if 
he had any thing to conceal As soon as he saw 
Nancy he said to her, 

" Did you set the house on fire with the lucifers, 
Nancy ?" 

She looked down, put her fingers in her mouth, 
and made no reply. 

" Are you afraid to tell ?" he asked agaiiL 
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Still Nancy did not speak, but she looked askance 
at Mrs, Duncan. 

"Mrs. Duncan won't beat you, I am quite sure,'' 
said Gilbert, earnestly. 

Mrs. Duncan did not enter into the conversation; 
she waited to see whether Gilbert and Samuel could 
produce any ejffect upon the little girL 

" Were you all alone ?" asked SamueL 

"Y<rVed Nancy in a whisper. 

"Where was Sally? I saw Sally nursing the 
baby when I went past," said Samuel. 

The desire to accuse Sally induced Nancy to speak* 

" She put the baby into the cradle, and told me 
to mind the house while she went to look at the 
sheep-washing: and she said, if the fire went out, 
she'd make me repent it." 

" And did the fire go out ?" asked Samuel. 

" Yes, it did ; but that wasn't my fault ; I was up 
stairs rocking the baby." 

" Then I'm certain you took the lucifer-matches to 
the bed," said SamueL 
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^ That I'm sure I didn't ; they were in the closet ; I 
dropped one in the closet." 

" When it was all on fire ?" asked Gilbert, his blue 
eyes staring as he spoke, . . 

Nancy did not answer, but looked aside at Mrs. 
Duncan, who was at work, and did not notice her. 

"Why did you not stamp it out?" Samuel 
asked. 

"I thought it would go out of itself," replied 
Nancy; "but the smoke poured from the closet; 
and I knew mother would beat me ; and then — and 
theii — ^" and at this recollection Nancy began to 
cry. 

" Don't cry," said Samuel. " You won't do so any 
more, will you ?" 

" Pray don't let her be beaten, Mrs. Duncan," said 
Gilbert, greatly distressed. 

"I will endeavour to prevent it," she replied. 
" Samuel, tell Mrs. Hastings that I shall keep Nancy 
till to-morrow; and you may go home now; and 
Nancy, do you go into the kitchen." 
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"I believe," said Gilbert, when they had left 
the room, " she would have told the truth before, if 
she had been less afraid of her mother." 

"And probably," added Mrs. Duncan, "the fire 
would have been extinguished before much mischief 
had been done, if she had had the courage to run 
and tell the neighbours she had set fire to something 
in the closet ; but the fear of being beaten was great- 
er than the fear of burning down the house, and she 
hoped to escape detection. She knew by experience 
what beating was ; but she had no actual knowledge of 
the consequences of setting a house on fire. Cruelty 
and unkindness often cause a great deal more miscon- 
duct than they prevent." 

"You are never angry, Mrs. Duncan," observed 
Gilbert. 

" How do you know that ?" she asked. 

" By your face and your voice," Gilbert replied. 

She smiled and said: "Suppose I were to as- 
tonish you one day by putting myself in a i*age : 
take care," she said, smiling still more, "that 
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you don't provoke me! I should be very ter- 
rible !" 

"Yes, you would be very terrible," repeated 
Gilbert, gravely ; " and it would be something very 
terrible which would make you angry." 

"Perhaps so," said Mrs. Duncan; "and yet^ 
generally speaking, slight annoyances irritate people 
more than serious troubles; and it is as well to 
beware of this ; for little evUs are continually hap- 
pening, and a habit of irritation is soon acquired. 
Affliction teaches patience and calmness;" — and as 
she said this, the expression of her face reminded 
Gilbert that she had known affliction; — and he 
thought perhaps she might have thereby learned 
patience. 

In the evening, after Nancy Hastings had gone 
to bed, the servant told her mistress that she was a 
troublesome and cunning child, who must be looked 
after, or she would do mischief. The next morning, 
while they were at breakfast, they saw Gregory 
mowing the grass, and Nancy lookmg at him; aft^ii 
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awhile lie gave her a rake to gather up the grass, and 
then a broom to sweep the grass-plot. 

" I am glad Gregory has set her to work,'* said 
Mrs. Duncan ; " if she is employed, she wiU be less 
likely to do wrong." 

" I wonder,'' Gilbert observed, " you did not have 
Samuel come here instead of Nancy ; he seems such a 
good little fellow." 

"And therefore he wiU find plenty of Mends; 
poor Nancy is disagreeable ; besides which, her bad 
habits would be a serious e^ to her poor ndghbom., 
who have no servants to watch her, and to prevent 
her getting into mischief. She might also induce 
their children to follow her example. Here none of 
those things can happen. And, besides, I hope to be 
able to teach her something better ; so that although 
it would have been more agreeable to me to. have 
Samuel here, yet I think it was most right to take 
Nancy." 

Mrs. Duncan and Gilbert went to the village 
after breakfast; and finding Mrs. Hastings, she 
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her she would, if agreeable to her, keep Nancy at 
least for a few days ; but she would in return request 
her not to punish Nancy for having set the house on 
fire. 

- " Then she did do it," burst forth . Mrs. Hastings ; 
"the good-for-nothing, wicked — ^" 

" Stay," said Mrs. Duncan, in so unusual a tone 
of voice, that Gilbert looked up in her face, expect- 
ing that the soinething very terrible had really hap- 
pened, so stem was the sound ; but he only saw that 
her cheek was a little less pale than usual ; and yet 
there was an expression which made Gilbert think, 
" If she were to look so at me, and speak so to me, 
it would be very terrible /" and the voice and manner 
had the effect of silencing the angry woman. Mrs. 
Duncan went on : "I cannot listen to violent words, 
Mrs. Hastings: a great misfortune has happened; 
but anger will not do it away." Mrs. Duncan had 
now resumed her accustomed gentle calmness. " Be- 
lieve me, that the best comfort in affliction, is to 
give and take kind words, and to be forgivingj. Tfeft. 
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child has done wrong ; but beating her will not 
make the wrong right : she was so afraid of being 
beaten, that she durst not tell any body what had' 
happened." 

Mrs. Duncan's gentleness did not irritate Mrs. 
Hastings. She began to excuse herself for beating 
her children, by saying, "they were so tiresome and 
perverse." 

"Beating does not appear to have cured them 
of these faults," Mrs. Duncan observed, after having 
listened patiently to all Mrs. Hastings had to say. 
" Suppose, therefore, you were to try a gentler plan. 
Think about it; and now that you are in trouble, 
and need kindness yourself, perhaps it will be more 
easy to you to practise it. You work hard for your 
family, I know ; but you perhaps know the proverb 
which says, * Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.' You need 
not trouble yourself about Nancy for the present 
What are you going to do ? I fear every thing was 
destroyed." 
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All the clothes and fdrniture, except some few 
things in the outhouse. Indeed, there was more there 
than usual, — all the dirty linen. I was going to wash 
next day; and lucky enough, it so happened that 
there were a fortnight's clothes there. I had put off 
washing last week, besause I had got a job out. And 
do you know, ma'am, the little money we had laid by 
is all safe : we kept it in a tin box, and of course that 
did not bum." 

" That will assist in buying furniture," said Mrs, 
Duncan. 

"Yes, ma'am, our rent is due; but our land- 
lord is not a hard man ; so I dare say he'tt give us 
time." 

"Well, then, as there is so much to be thank- 
ful for, I hope you will be able to keep your mind 
quiet; and depend upon it we shall all be more 
ready to help, when we find we may hope to make 
peace." 

Mrs. Hastings looked less disturbed when 
Mrs. Duncan left her; and she certainly iifi:^<^ 
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afterwards beat Nancy for having set fire to the 
house. 

That evening at tea, Gilbert sat opposite to the 
looking-glass, and Mrs. Duncan observed that he ap- 
peared to be examining himself very attentively ; at 
length he said, "Don't yqu think my cheeks look a 
little red, Mrs. Duncan ?" 

" Well, I really think they do," she replied, " and 
a little fatter also ; you are certainly less pale and 
thin than when you left London." 

" Then I shall write a letter to papa and mamma, 
and tell them so, and about the fire, and every thing 
else." 

Hastings and his family were obliged to find a 
lod^g in the next village, until his landlord re- 
built the cottage. The elder girl was taken by a 
farmer's wife to help in the kitchen and dairy ; and 
Mrs. Duncan perceiving that Nancy was not a badly 
disposed child, determined to keep her for a time 
at • least. She was not indolent ; on the contrary, 
she liked occupation; and w^hen she found she 
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was not scolded or harshly treated, she took pleasure 
in the employments given her. At first it was neces- 
sary to superintend all she did, but by degrees 
she was more trusted. The expression of her coun- 
tenance changed; she did not look suspicious, or 
as if she had something to conceal, and dreaded 
discovery. These changes were of course very 
gradual, and occasionally she fell back into her old 
ways ; but on the whole her improvement was satis- 
factory. Love and labour had worked this change 
for the better. 

On the Sunday after the fire, the clergyman ad- 
dressed his congregation as follows : 

"I wish to speak of the fire which has lately 
caused so much distress and alarm amongst us. 
We all know that much property was destroyed, 
and that the persons to whom it belonged are poor, 
and can ill bear the loss. The -fire was caused by 
disobedience, and this adds another grief to the mis- 
fortune. 

But now let us endeavour to discover whe- 
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ther some of this sorrow lias not been turned into 

joy. 

The first evil — ^the act of disobedience — cannot 
be so changed ; whatever of suffering has followed 
the misfortune must lie upon the head of the of- 
fender ; but even to her the means of repairing her 
fault are open, if she is resolved to find and use them. 
She may be taught by the consequences of her diso- 
bedience never again to be unfaithful to a trust, or 
regardless of duty, and thus her sorrow will be turned 
into joy. 

No lives were lost by the fire : one was in peril, 
but it was saved by the energy of a neighbour. He 
was ready to risk his life to preserve an infant from 
a painftil death. It was not his own child ; it was 
not even related to him ; he was not prompted by 
the ties of kindred or affection ; if he thought of his 
own life at all, he must only have considered how he 
could make it useful to another. In this instance good 
has come out of eviL 

The fire rendered two fiamilies houseless. They 
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were taken into the dwellings of their equally poor 
neighbours: these latter did not give from their 
abundance, but from their poverty ; — a, poor man 
has seldom more room, ftimiture, clothing, and food 
than he absolutely requires for his own use, and to 
satisfy his hunger and that of his family. When 
he shares a part of these with others, he m^t deny 
himself ; and this was the case among our villagers. 
One cottager took a child, another gave a home to 
the father, a third to the mother,, and so on, till all 
were sheltered and fed. The poor man, who works 
hard bodily and is weary, gave up a part of the bed 
on which he rested his tired limbs to the little chil- 
dren who had no home. His wife, like tiie widow of 
Zarepta, gave a part of her scanty meal to those who 
were without bread. 

The morning after the fire, I saw two httle 
children sitting on the step of a cottage-door : one 
had a slice of bread and butter in her hand, and 
when she had divided it, she put one portion into 
the hand of the other. I asked her if that was her 
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breakfast ; she answered, * Yes ; Betsy has not any of 
her own this morning ; her father's house was burned 
down yesterday.' 

* And you give her half your breakfast, then V 
*Yes, sir," was the simple reply; *she is very 

hungry.' 

These people were neighbours in the Christian 
sense of the word. 

Here then again good has come out of evil. 
The good, we have seen (and there is much which is 
known only to our Father who sees the secrets 
of all hearts) has been mutually profitable, — -* bless- 
ing him that gives and him that takes.' Both the 
sufferers and they that relieved them may humbly 
accept the words which Christ addressed to the mul- 
titude : 

* Blessed are they that mourn ; for they shall be 
comforted. 

* Blessed are the merciful ; for they shall obtain 
mercy.' 

And there are those amongst us to whom may 
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be applied another verse of our Lord's Sermon on the 
Mount : 

* Blessed are the peace-makers ; for they shall t>e 
called the children of God.' ^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

gilbert's faults — THE EGERTONS — THE FELLOW-TRAVELLER ON 

AGAIN THE WILFUL PONY JEMMY's HOLIDAY FISHING WI 

LEAVE FAREWELL TO LONDON — ^THE FOUR GREAT BLESSIN 

OF LIFE. 

Nothing has been said in this little history 
Gilbert's faults; it must not, therefore, be suppose 
he had none ; his present mode of life spared hi 
from many temptations; he had no companions • 
try his temper by contradiction or interference wi 
his own wishes and desires ; he was timid and som 
what indolent, and not fond of the occupation th 
gave him trouble; he would have liked to unde 
stand many subjects, and to do a great variety 
things; he thought it would be very pleasant " 
draw, and to understand French and German ; b 
it would be more pleasant still, if these acquiremen 
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could be attained through a little amusing occupa- 
tion; he had no idea of real hard study, or work 
of any kind, and as soon as he found that he must 
give the whole of his undivided attention, day after 
day, to any subject, and that even then he could not 
discover what progress he made, he became vexed 
and discouraged, relaxed his efforts, and accomplished 
nothing. He wished to do much : but wishes and 
words are not work. 

He went one morning with Mrs. Duncan to 
call on a family named Egerton, who lived about 
four miles distant. She hired a small pony-chaise, 
and as the pony was a very quiet animal, Gil- 
bert had the great satisfaction of driving. They 
arrived at Mr. Egerton's house about half-past 
twelve, and Gilbert was soon taken possession of by 
a little boy about eight years of age, named Archi- 
bald, and carried off by him into the garden to 
the rest of the children, some older, some younger 
than himself, for there was a large family. The 
morning studies were over ; but still there seemsdw -Vs^^ 
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be so much going on amongst them, that Gilbert 
told Mrs. Dmican afterwards, they seemed at first 
to be working rather than playing. Two brothers, 
one about twelve, the other fourteen years of age, 
were in a roughly-built outhouse, in which was 
a carpenter's bench and tools; they were making 
stands or boxes for plants, covered with bark ; and 
Archibald showed him a rustic seat in the garden 
which they had made of branches of trees, also a 
small shed for bee-hives. A girl about eleven was 
seated under a tree netting some shades for the 
fruit-trees. Little Archie, Gilbert's guide had ra- 
ther a boastful disposition, and when he perceived 
that his new acquaintance was somewhat astonished 
at all that was going on, he made the most of it, and 
told how another of his sisters made the cakes and 
the bread, and a third took charge of the linen ; and 
how they kept an evening-school three times a week 
for the poor children who went -out to daily labour, 
and had no other time to learn to read and write. 
Archie's relation conveyed somewhat of a false im- 
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pression ; inasmucli as he said nothing of the many 
failures which attend most undertakings, and which 
they had encountered in themj, nor of the mistakes 
which inexperience necessarily causes, nor of the 
great assistance provided by their parents to direct 
and aid their labours. He exaggerated both the 
talents of his brothers and sisters, and their success ; 
nevertheless there was much evidence of perseverance 
and well-directed industry. 

It happened, singularly enough, that the lad 
who had travelled from London in the railway 
carriage with Mrs. Duncan and Gilbert, should 
call at Mr. Egerton's on this particular morn- 
ing. Gilbert saw him crossing the garden to the 
workshop, and asked Archibald if he were a rela- 
tion ? 

" No," replied Archie, " only a friend. Do you 
know him?" 

"He travelled in the same carriage, when I 
came from London with Mrs. Duncan." 

"He is a very good fellow," said As^fcSs^pJ^ 
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with a little air of consequence* ^* Come and speak 
to him.'^ 

Gilbert would have prefeiTed to stay where he 
was; but he did not like to say so, as Archibald 
would probably have inquired why; and he did 
not wish to repeat what had occurred about the 
ticket, for he felt that he had no right to injure the 
lad in the estimation of his friends* The reader will 
remember his uncle had addressed him as Joseph, 
but that Gilbert had nbt heard his surname* When 
they entered the workshop, he was talking very 
good-humouredly ; but as soon as he saw Gilbert, - 
he looked a little uncomfortable, and seemed to hesi- 
tate whether he should acknowledge him or not. 
Gilbert decided the matter by asking him how he 
did. Joseph answered with civility, but awkwardly. 
This did not escape Archibald, and his curiosity was 
roused ; he immediately said to Joseph, " Gilbert 
Harland says he knows you ; that you travelled to- 
gether from town." 

Joseph only answered "Yes,'' and looked sus- 
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piciously at Gilbert, as if to discover whether he had 
told any thing more; but there was something in 
his comitenance which made him think the evente 
of that journey had not been betrayed. Joseph was 
really improved; he had discovered that practical 
jokes were no proofe of ability or wit ; and that des- 
pising women, ridiculing the aged, and frightening the 
timid, were no proofe of manliness ; he was very much 
ashamed of his conduct upon many former occasions, 
and had no very agreeable recollection of that 
journey. 

" Yes," he said more openly, in reply to Archi- 
bald's question; "we recollect each other; though 
that journey is not particularly worth remembering, 
is it ?" he added, addressing Gilbert. 

" I don't care to talk about it," said Gilbert great- 
ly relieved by Joseph's manner; for Archibald's 
curiosity had perplexed him a good deal ; " I had 
much rather hear what you were sayiog when we 



came in." 



" I was asking these clever fellows here about a 
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fire-balloon," said Joseph. " We are going to have a 
birth-day party at my uncle's next week, and I want 
to have some fireworks and a balloon* They under- 
stand all these things here*" 

Gilbert's astonishment at the talents of the Eger* 
tons was much increased, when he found they could 
make fire-balloons, and he hoped to hear all about the 
process ; but he was summoned to return home with 
Mrs Duncan, and he left his new acquaintances with 
regret. 

" Do you drive ?" asked Archibald, as Gilbert.took 
his seat in the pony-chaise. 

" Yes," he replied with an important air ; " I drove 
here." 

Joseph had come to the gate, and having spoken 
to Mrs. Duncan, he looked a little quizzically at Gilbert 
and said : " Who ever saw a good whip get into his 
seat without the reins ?" and he put them into Gil- 
bert's hand, and good-humouredly showed him how 
to hold them. 

Mrs. Duncan did not intend to return by the road 
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she came ; and the pony therefore was placed in the 
contrary direction: when they started, the pony 
immediately tmned round; Gilbert was wholly un- 
prepared for such a movement ; and moreover had no 
notion how to prevent it. It was impossible to help 
laughing at his helplessness and awkwardness, par- 
ticularly as there was no danger. Joseph went up 
to the head of the animal and stopped him ; and then 
told Gilbert how he was to pull the reins, and control 
the pony. After a little farther exhibition of awk- 
wardness and ignorance, they departed on the journey 
homewards. 

" Joseph seems quite a different person," observed 
GHbert. 

" His uncle told me,'' said Mrs. Duncan, " that he 
was much improved ; and you have had proof of it 
this morning ; for I am sure he would not have help- 
ed you out of your difficulties the last time we saw 
him. His acquaintance with the Egertons has been of 
service to him.'' 

Gilbert expressed his admiration of their talex^^^ 
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Mrs. Duncan spoke of their perseverance and well* 
directed industry ; she thought their talents were not 
particularly great; they do a good deal in many 
ways, she said ; and one reason for this is, that they 
are always employed. When they play, they play 
heartily atid with a purpose ; they find no amusement 
in listlessness and saujritering ; and when they work, 
they work with a purpose ; they have something in 
view, and they go on till they have done it Archi- 
bald is the most disposed to idleness ; he likes talking 
better than doing ; but he is young, and as he grows 
older will probably faU into the habits of the rest of 
the family. But mind what you are about, or you 
will drive upon the bank.'' 

" The pony will go his own way,'' said Gilbert, tug- 
ging at the reins. 

" But the art of driving is to make him go your 

way ; if you pull first one rein and then the other, how 
should he know what you mean him to do ?" 

" I thought it was very easy to drive," said Gil- 
bert^ when, after the pony had turned half round, and 
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then back, and then stopped, it had, with Mrs. Dun* 
can's assistance, been got again into the middle of the 
road. 

" It is not diflBctilt when you understand what you 
have to do. But who comes here V^ she added* 

" Why, it's Jemmy 1" said Gilbert* 

" With a fishing-pole in his hand. He does not 
look as if he had no right to be carrying it. Stop the 
pony, that we may speak to him." 

Jemmy took off his hat, looking very pleased to 
see Mrs. Duncan. She asked him where he was 
going. 

"Master has given me a holiday, ma'am, and 
Squire Kussell has been so good as to send to tell me 
I might go and stay and fish there for the whole day 
to-mon*ow." 

" That wiU be very pleasant for you. Jemmy. I 
shall tell your mother I have seen you ; she will be 
glad to hear about you. Good day." 

Gilbert wished him sport, and they drove on. 

"How happy Jemmy looks 1" said GiLlc^^x?;*^ ^^ ^^ 
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different from the first time I saw him, when he was 
standing behind the hedge looking for Gregory.'' 

" Yes," said Mrs. . Duncan ; " so great a dif* 
ference is there between doing right and doing 
wrong.^' ^ 

" When am I to go back to London, Mrs. Dun- 
can ?" asked Gilbert suddenly, after having been si- 
' lent for some minutes. 

" Do you wish to go ?" she inquired. 

" I don't wish to go to London, for I like the 
country much better ; but I should like to see mamma, 
and papa, and Esther." 

" Suppose you were not to go back at all ?" 

Gilbert looked puzzled, then said, " I can't leave 
my parents." 

"I think," replied Mrs. Duncan, "you need not 
fear that you will be required to leave them.". 

" And yet not go back to London 1" exclaimed 
Gilbert. 

" That is not easy to understand, is it ? Well, 
I will explain it to you. Your parents have long 
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wished to leave London, but their occupations pre- 
vented their doing so ; your father has just obtained 
a very good situation in a bank at Fairbum, which, 
you know, is only a few miles from Wishton.'' 
" And they will come and live here ?" 
" They will live in the neighbourhood. I did not 
mention it to you before, because the business was 
not finally arranged ; but it is now all settled." 

Gilbert was so delighted that he forgot he was 
driving, and handled the reins in such a strange 
fashion that he perplexed the pony greatly ; he could 
not understand what Gilbert intended him to do, so 
at length he decided for himself, and determined to 
take the road which led to his own stable, and turn- 
ing into dt he set off at a rapid pace, and would not 
stop till he reached his master^s house. Mrs. Duncan 
only laughed at Gilbert's astonishment and help- 
lessness ; and when the pony stopped, she got out of 
the chaise, saying they would walk home, as it would 
be more troublesome to make the pony go back than 
to walk. 
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We must now take leave of Gilbert Harland ; lie 
went to live with his father and mother in a small 
house just out of the town of Fairbum. Mrs. Har- 
land's experience in teaching enabled her to educate 
her son for some years, and he had masters for the 
subjects she did not understand. 

Esther was made very happy by Kving in the 
country; Nancy Hastings showed so many good 
qualities while in Mrs. Duncan's house, that she 
was recommended by her to Mrs. Harland, who 
wished to have a young servant to assist JEsther ; 
and Nancy had in her an excellent and a kind in- 
structor. 

Gilbert said " the fire did some good." 

" Not the fire," said Mrs. Harland, " but the use 
that was made of the circumstances attending the fire. 
K Mrs. Duncan had not taken any trouble about 
Nancy, she would probably have continued to be idle 
and deceitful ; as it is, she will, I thmk, become a 
useful and trustwcnlhy person." 

" Yes, mother," said Gilbert, " particularly as she 
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has SO good a friend in Esther, who teaches her in the^ 
kindest manner to work well." 

"Yes," added Mrs. Duncan; "poor Nancy only- 
wanted employment and kindness to make her do 
right." 

" It does not seem so very hard to be obliged to 
work," said Gilbert; "Nancy is much happier than 
she used to be." 

" Much happier and much better," continued Mrs. 
Duncan ; " work or labour is a blessing — ^not a hard- 
ship." 

" But," said Gilbert, " when Adam and Eve were 
driven from Eden, it was declared that man should 
eat bread by the sweat of his brow, and this was a 
punishment." 

Mrs. Duncan replied: "The disobedience of 
Adam and Eve called forth that sentence, and 
therefore it was a punishment; but if the toil of 
man has been the cause of suffering, the severity 
of that command has been softened by another, 
namely, the command *to love one another,' Qvisl 
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